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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THOUGH we've long been accustomed to big news stories 
breaking on the weekends (thereby panicking us on Mon- 
days, when we go to press), the brief announcement that 
Soviet Marshal Georgi Zhukov had been “relieved” was the 
most frustrating weekend event yet. Unlike Sputnik, the 
last Saturday sensation, which was a clear and self-con- 
tained story about which there 
was great knowledge abroad, 
the two-line Zhukov announce- 
ment seemed not the end of 
a story, but only the barest 
hint of its beginning. Sitting 
here on Monday, we still know 
as little as we knew Saturday 
afternoon — and we have a 
vague suspicion that our coun- 
terparts in Moscow are in the 
same boat. 

Wild questions run through 
our mind: Is the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Commun- 
ist party now meeting—or has 
it already met, or will it ever? 
Is that the group that will decide the issue, or is it the 
Presidium, or will Mao Tse-tung (Moscow-bound for the 
November 7 celebration) be called on to referee the bout? 
When Zhukov was met at the airport by “Defense Ministry 
officials,” were they his men or his enemies? Who planted 
the curious report from Warsaw by Joseph Alsop on October 
25, according to which Tito had told Gomulka that Zhukov 
controlled the secret police and thus was Number One? 








ZHUKOV 











future of that forgotten man, Nikolai Alexandrovich Bul. 
ganin? These and even madder speculations are aroused by 
the hour upon hour of silence from Moscow, a striking af 
parture from the pattern of last summer’s Malenkov-Molotoy. | 
Kaganovich-Shepilov exit, which was loudly explained almost | 
as it happened. 

We can’t pretend to special knowledge of Moscow affairs 
in the face of a two-line announcement follewed by a| 
blackout. But two thoughts—or, rather, a thought and an ¢ 
image—occur to us. The thought, which has been occasioned | 
by the Soviet regime almost every year of the last thirty, is! 


the instability of high-level employment in Russia; no matter WwW 


Where do Tito and Gomulka fit in all this—and what is the ) 


: : i 
what your services to the Kremlin, you're liable to be bounced’ 


on a moment’s notice, and there are no private firms to take ¢ 
you in. The image was of Washington and New York six.|in a wil 
and-a-half years ago, when another great general of World Marry T 
War lI was relieved: Douglas MacArthur got tumultuous responde 
parades, a joint session of Congress to address, a full-scale calaalae 

investigation at which to plead his case, and a good job at oe 
Remington Rand when it was all over. We have the feeling only 10¢ 
that the thought and the image are related: Had Zhukoy only new 
(and Tukhachevsky and others before him) had the oppor He wa 
tunities of free expression afforded to MacArthur, employ- quickly | 
ment at the top levels of Soviet society might be considerably : 
less capricious. On the other hand (see Boris Souvarine’s 
piece on page 17 of this issue), old man Lenin pretty much) 
closed out the opportunities for that kind of expression by @ nearb 
the way he took power 40 years ago. We wonder just whojeye-witn 
will be celebrating—and who mourning—that ruby anni- newspap: 
versary in Moscow this week. ; The te 
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iking de- ; 
-Molotov. | 
~d almost : 


Ww affairs 
ed by a 

t and an ) 
ecasioned | 
thirty, is 

‘aoe HEN TWO Puerto Ricans 
hee: i eile Blair House in 1950 
York six-tin a wild attempt to kill President 
of World Marry Truman, the Washington cor- 
multuous respondent of a large Midwestern 
a 


od jok 
a heart: only 100 yards away. He was the 


i Zhukoy only newsman present. 
he oppor: 


newspaper happened to be standing 


He watched the whole occurrence. 


employ. ‘quickly collected the names of dead 
isiderably} 
yuvarine’s ‘ 3 
“tty much#{?0m spectators. Then he sprinted to 
ession by)4 nearby drug store to dictate an 


and wounded, and got excited quotes 


just whofeye-witness report in time for his 
iby anni newspaper’s second afternoon edition. 

The telegraph editor listened for a 
§moment, then broke in: “Forget that. 
We'll use the AP story on it. Now 
get over to that airline hearing you 


3 |}were going to cover.” 

6 The incident reveals something that 

P ( happening to journalism. No long- 

9 fact are editors and reporters fired with 
a driving ambition to get all the 

10 Ihnews first and best or perish in the 

12 


attempt. The profession has gone 
14 |)stale, stodgy and standardized. 

17 |} To paraphrase the movie indus- 
Hiry’s slogan of several years ago: 
“Newspapers are duller than ever.” 
And not only duller, but less accu- 


24 

a rate, less thorough and less fair. 
Not long ago, a young reporter 

27 


aglow with the ideals of journalism 
®school wired a story from Washing- 
29 |§ton to his paper in a city served by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
dispatch told how Representative Joe 
L. Evins, Democrat of Tennessee. had 
ley. exposed an alleged attempt to deceive 
‘Congress by a man who said he spoke 
for the United States Chamber of 
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|What's Wrong 
With U.S. Newspapers 


By Ronald W. May 





Recent polls indicate wide popular 
indifference toward the missiles 
race, the Middle East crisis, the 
East European revolution—-prac- 
tically all public issues except high 
living costs. Behind this general 
complacency, say many, is the 
failure of all but a handful of 
newspapers to educate our citizens. 
Here Ronald May, Washington 
correspondent of the Madison 
(Wisconsin) Capital Times, sums 
up the criticisms newspapermen 
themselves have made of the press. 
Mr. May, who has worked for the 
United Press and the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, co-authored McCarthy: 
the Man, the Senator, the Ism. 





Commerce. The witness, Louis V. 
Sutton, president of the Carolina 
Power and Light Company, had told 
the House Public Works Committee 
that the Chamber’s membership fa- 
vored curtailing the power of the 
TVA system. Representative Evins 
learned that no poll of Chamber 
members had ever been made on the 
subject and publicly charged Sutton 
with misleading statements. 

The young reporter worked half a 
day nailing down the facts and tele- 
graphed a 1,000-word story to his 
editor. A few hours later, he received 
a reply: “There is some difference of 
opinion in these parts about TVA. 
But there is no difference of opinion 
about the Chamber of Commerce. 
Your story was killed.” 

Press shortcomings have been 
pointed out frequently in recent 
years. In fact, readers of Editor & 
Publisher, the newspaper executives’ 
trade organ, might well think that 


A Reporter's View 





the world of journalism is seething 
with self-criticism and shame. The 
pages of the magazine serve as a psy- 
chiatrist’s couch for confessing past 
sins. Unfortunately, however, the 
analysis has as yet produced no im- 
provement in the patient’s condition. 

This year, the lambasting of jour- 
nalism by persons within its ranks 
has grown heavier and more spe- 
cific. James A. Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post, charges widespread 
political bias. He told an audience in 
Cincinnati: 

“The U.S. press is overwhelmingly 
owned and operated by Republicans 
who fix the rules of U.S. political 
debate. And I use the word ‘fix’ ad- 
visedly. They manipulate news; they 
select their big stories and bury oth- 
ers; they pontificate about the 
purity of their news columns, and yet 
few of them are willing to risk a real 
debate about the real issues of our 
time.” 

In the same vein, Herblock, Pu- 
litzer Prize political cartoonist of 
the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, said in Minneapolis: 

“Certainly many newspapers have 
altered their past ideas about the 
responsibilties of the President. 
Where misdeeds of even minor offi- 
cials of a few years ago were termed 
typical of ‘the Truman gang,’ it is 
more likely to be said of recent offi- 
cials whose conduct was questionable 
that ‘they have done a disservice to 
the President.’ ” 

A glaring example of this sort of 
thing occurred only recently. When 
Eisenhower decided to make a na- 





tionwide radio and television speech 
explaining why he had ordered troops 
to Little Rock, he was vacationing 
at Newport. 

Correspondents on the scene re- 
ported privately that the President 
at first ordered the networks to ar- 
range broadcasting facilities in New- 
port. Only after investigation revealed 
that technical difficulties made this 
impossible did Eisenhower agree to 
go to Washington. Yet, he began his 
address by saying that he had re- 
turned to the White House because 
he wanted to talk from “the house of 
George Washington, Andrew Jackson 
and Woodrow Wilson” on the crucial 
racial problem. 

The story was important in evalu- 
ating the man sitting in the chief 
executive's chair. A few newspapers 
notably the New York Times— 
mentioned it, but briefly and ob- 
scurely. Most papers ignored it. 

Not all comment about newspapers 
condemns them. Edward W. Barrett, 
dean of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, told 
a conference last January: 

“There is some cause for gloom, 
but the situation is not nearly hope- 
less. There has been a reduction in 
the number of newspapers, -but no 
reduction in their responsibility. And 
they are meeting that responsibility 
better than fifteen years ago.” 

Perhaps optimistic words should 
be expected from journalism deans. 
Yet, Dean Barrett did mention the 
“peanut salaries” that most reporters 
are paid. He implied that if some of 
his publisher friends are really as 
intent as they say on improving their 
product, the obvious first step is to 
halt the exodus of crack newspaper- 
men into better-paid jobs in public 
relations, magazines and television. 

But low salaries are more an effect 
than a cause of the deterioration of 
newspaper standards. A penny-pinch- 
ing attitude toward the news side is 
merely a reflection of management’s 
conviction that the newsroom is less 
important than the well-financed de- 
partments devoted to advertising. ac- 
counting and public relations. 


It should be noted that these criti- 
cisms are not so flagrantly true of 
a dozen or so outstanding metropoli- 
tan dailies, although none of them 
can escape entirely. Special mention 
must be made of the New York 
Times, which soars above the com- 
mon level; it is actually a national 
newspaper that cannot be compared 
with others. 


First-rate reporting—as in the 


Times—takes first-rate reporters. But 
on all except the big metropolitan 
newspapers—the “prestige papers” — 
and to some extent the wire services, 
the reporter finds himself placed near 





am *% 


SELTZER: HITS ‘EASY WAY OUT’ 


the bottom of the journalistic totem 
pole in both status and pay. 

R. H. MacDonald, executive editor 
of the Western Producer of Saska- 
toon, Canada, wrote in Editor & Pub- 
lisher: 

“Industry is in there bidding up 
the bright young university gradu- 
ates, but the newspapers aren’t. Any 
talent with a yen for journalism is 
soon snapped up by PR-hungry in- 
dustry. The newspapers will get what 
they are willing to pay for—second- 
grade material. 

“The result? In a few years, we'll 
have a bunch of second-grade news- 
papermen calling on top-grade PR 
officers, and who do you think is 


going to control the press then?” 





Editors and publishers have failed) -riticism 
to learn one of the first rules of their from har 
business—a simple rule well statel) 4] repor 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer in if the brit 
booklet to advertisers: kind of 

“A newspaper must succeed as a}eold. As 
newspaper before it can succeed as) offer m 
an advertising medium.” ment-typ 

This may seem obvious, but to} tyres a 
most publishers it is the kind of fool} ections 
ish idealism that “impractical” men} [pn an 
are always spouting. The nation’s)|etin of 
publishers this year surveyed the} stitute, R 
problem and decided that the “prac-} Post-Dis; 
tical” and “modern” way to get more) “Man 
readers is not by improving news- cause the 
papers but by spending millions on it, the a 
public relations. indignat 

Walter Aronoff, circulation man-} crusades 
ager of the Detroit Times, stated the} compliar 
rationale of this approach in a speech! cooperat 
to newspaper executives: munity | 

“We must promote our product | Some 
a group—like the orange growers.¢a medi 
Tell the public why it needs auld brought 
papers, what newspapers bring about mation | 
that nothing else does.” able risk 

Jacob Scher, professor at North} of a vice 
western University’s Medill School of this situ 
Journalism, recently commented on porter t 
the profession in general: “Newspa Sin a far 
per work has become more and more }the cons 
frustrating to the intelligent person.” its polic 

How does an institution deteri-|tartly. N 
orate? It shows first in little things:| Anoth 
a general slackness, a carelessnes §run out 
about details, a preoccupation with lum 
profit rather than product, a lack of fin a ne 
professional discipline, a widening about it 
gulf between those who produce and ja city : 








those who “manage.” It ends witha) and sug 
newspaper becoming, as Dean Bar | someone 
rett has described it, “a paper broker deditor r 
—buying paper, adding some black | Last | 
matter to it and selling it again.” [ran an 

Yet, newspapers are suffering #|}to the c 
steady “percentage decline of the ne |j gonian | 
tional advertising dollar. in spite o |)which 
the apparent increases in busines Squiry a 
and population,” members of the}jtion of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives '|Hodge. 
Association were informed last Janv- ftion tha 
ary. They also learned that newsps ¥as har 
per circulation is not keeping pact [joe wh 
with population growth. and plu 

Fear of controversy, dissent ané§'o checl 
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ve failed) criticism has led newspapers away 
s of their from hard-swinging, three-dimension- 
ll stated g] reporting and pushed them into 
rer inafthe brittle, “objective,” “he-said” 
Ser of stories that leave readers 
eed as a}cold. As compensation, newspapers 
ceed as} offer more flaccid Sunday-supple- 
ment-type articles, entertainment fea- 
, but to} tures and money-making special 
1 of fool | sections filled with canned copy. 
cal” men} In an article in the monthly bul- 
nation’s) |etin of the International Press In- 
syed the} stitute, Robert Lasch of the St. Louis 
ne “prac. Post-Dispatch declared: 
get more|} “Many . . . newspapers are dull be- 
ng news-| cause they have lost, if they ever had 
llions on| jt, the ability to get angry. The hot 
‘indignation which gives birth to most 
on man-| crusades has been stifled by years of 
tated the} compliance with prevailing ideas and 
a speech! cooperation with the prevailing com- 
munity powers.” 

Some months ago, a reporter on 
growers.¢a medium-sized East Coast daily 
ds asin iewaght his managing editor infor- 
ng about mation he had gathered at consider- 

sable risk indicating police protection 
it North-Jof a vice ring. Upset at being told of 
school of| this situation, the editor told the re- 
ented on porter that such news had no place 
“Newspa Sin a family newspaper. “We're not 
and more fthe conscience of this community or 
person.” |its police department,” he remarked 
n deteri-| tartly. Nothing was done. 
e things:| Another East Coast editor tried to 
relessnes frun out on a story about an illegal, 
‘ion with lum-run casino operated secretly 
a lack offin a nearby resort. After learning 
widening jabout it, he telephoned an editor in 
duce and|ja city several hundred miles away 
ds witha and suggested that the latter send 
lean Bar-jsomeone to cover the story. The 
er broker leditor refused. 
me black} Last summer, Editor & Publisher 
gain.” ran an editorial pointing with pride 
ffering # |to the crusades of the Portland Ore- 
of the ne |) gonian and the Chicago Daily News, 
| spite of |}which resulted in the Teamster in- 
busines $quiry and the embezzlement convic- 
s of thelition of Illinois State Auditor Orville 
‘xecutives |Hodge. The magazine failed to men- 
jast Janu: ftion that in each case the newspaper 
+ newspé (Was handed the basic story by some- 
ing pace one who walked into the news room 
and plunked it down. They had only 


to check a story whose outlines they 





roduct as | 















sent and 
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already knew. Admittedly, it is to 
their credit that they did this at once. 
Yet, in the Hodge case the facts had 
already been offered to—and re- 
jected by—at least one other Chicago 
newspaper. 

William T. Evjue, editor of the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, re- 
ported last June that he had learned 
that the circulation of the weekly 
Argus of Seattle “zoomed” during 
the Dave Beck hearings in Washing- 
ton because the Argus published 
fuller details than the city’s two 
dailies. Beck lives in Seattle. Until 
this year, he was treated by the 
powers that be with all the respect 
due one of their number. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer was 
long deferential to the Teamster boss. 
After Beck got in trouble, it was dis- 
covered that he had paid Nard Jones, 
the P-I’s chief editorial writer, and 
Douglas Welch, its top reporter, a 
total of $15,000 to write his biogra- 
phy. The two newsmen had been 
given access to Beck’s files and had 
spent hours questioning him. Yet, 
Beck’s misdeeds somehow escaped 
their attention. 

Every reporter has his own stories 
to illustrate the loss of newspaper 
standards: 

@ One of the few staunch sup- 
porters of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy among Washington corre- 
spondents readily admits, now that 
the Senator is dead, that his personal 
opinion of Joe and his work was 
nearly the opposite of what he wrote 
day after day. 

e A survey of wire-copy editing 
and story structure in New England 
revealed—according to George K. 
Moriarity, telegraph editor of the 
Hartford Times, in an article in the 
American Editor—that “there was no 
editing—or practically none—and 
that story sequence, no matter how 
awkward, was accepted without ques- 
tion.” 

e Earl J. Johnson, general news 
manager of the United Press, re- 
ported that telegraph editors are con- 
cerned chiefly with mechanical prob- 
lems and spend little time evaluating 









news, with the result that they are 
losing standing in news rooms. 

¢ A poll showed that most people 
find political news from radio and 
television easier to understand than 
that from newspapers. This is in line 
with complaints about stuffy writing 
and fragmented presentation of news 
in most of our gazettes. 

© Louis Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, has detected a habit 
among editors of taking the easy way 
out: 

“It’s much easier to hire wire serv- 
ices than to gather, write and print 
local news. The wire news is already 
there, ready to pick up and set. You 
don’t have to hire a lot of men and 
women to round it up. You don’t get 
into arguments with your readers 
over it. 

“In too many cities and on too 
many papers, it’s the easy way out 
that editors seek. They take the news 
the press agents bring in. They cover 
meetings and speeches and good 
causes that come easy and that no 
one can find any fault with. 

“I take off my hat to the few 
newspapers in this country whose 
editors are going out and getting the 
local stories which are hard to get— 
and which sometimes loose all hell on 
the editorial offices—but these pa- 
pers are very, very scarce.” 

@ Raymond Wilcove, second in 
command of the Congressional re- 
porting staff of the International 
News Service, quit news work this 
year to join the staff of a House com- 
mittee. A veteran of 21 years with 
INS, he was making about $8,200 a 
year when he asked for a raise and 
was turned down; he is now making 
far more. Asked about the rewards 
for initiative with wire services, he 
answered: “There are none.” He 
added: 

“Press associations don’t seem un- 
happy about letting their higher- 
paid, more experienced men go. But 
the kids they hire can’t do the job. 
They don’t have the experience, and 
they don’t have and can’t get the con- 
fidence of the people they have to 
deal with. They’re overimpressed by 





the big shots and get hoodwinked.” 
© The 50-man reporting staff of 
the United Press bureau in Washing- 
ton has lost 12 of its best men since 
last December. Two went to the New 
York Times and nearly all the rest 
to public relations or related fields. 
Harmon Nichols, who joined the 
American Trucking Association, says: 
“It wasn’t only the money with me 
and, I think, the others. It was the 
feeling you get with UP that you're 
expendable, just a hired hand that 
can easily be replaced by some kid 
who will think it’s a big deal to 
come to Washington and work cheap. 
“The loyalty and dedication to 
journalistic ideals is all on one side 
—the reporter’s side. Instead of just 
reporting the news, they start playing 
games with it—and with you.” 
® Journalism-school 
have declined almost 40 per cent 
since 1948, although new schools 


enrollments 


have been set up and several old ones 
given bigger budgets. In addition, the 
percentage of graduates going into 
newspaper work has fallen well be- 
low 50 per cent. At Northwestern’s 
Medill school, in a recent year, it 
was estimated at less than 10 per 
cent. 

© Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, director 
of the school of communications of 
the University of Washington, re- 
ported: “Of ten reasons given by a 
group that had left the newspaper 
business, low pay was eighth in the 
list of complaints. The main reason 
given was lack of pride in the job.” 

Many factors combine to bring the 
accumulation of middle-age fat that 
has transformed a once dynamic 
press into a doddering old fogey. But 
high production costs, a popular lack 
of interest in serious news, the in- 
creasing complexity of public issues, 
competition from television, less time 
for reading—none of these things 
can obscure the fact that the chief 
blame rests on the flabby shoulders 
of the nation’s newspaper publishers. 

A great editor, William Allen 
White. saw it coming and thought he 
detected the reason: 

“Too often, the publisher of an 


is a rich 


American newspaper . . .« 
man seeking power and prestige. He 
has the country-club complex. The 
business manager of this absentee 
owner quickly is afflicted with the 
country-club point of view. Soon the 
managing editor’s wife nags him into 
it. And they all get the unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth. There- 
fore, it is hard to get a modern 
American newspaper to go the dis- 
tance necessary to print all the news 
about many topics.” 

People pay attention to newspapers 
that pay attention to people. As Louis 
Seltzer put it: 

“Once the reader came to the 
newspaper because he had few other 
places to go; now it must go to him. 
. . . The newspaper must be part of 
his family. He’s got to feel the editor 
is his friend and not just a big cor- 
poration trying to take his money.” 

Newspaper mergers or outright 
purchases of one paper by another 
are long remembered by the public. 
In the effort to achieve local monop- 
oly or lessened competition, mergers 
and purchases have been occurring 
at a rapid clip. 

In 1900, there were about 700 
cities with competing dailies under 
independent editorial management. 
Now there are only 85. Eighteen 
states have no cities with competing 
dailies. 

In 1900, there were about 2,700 
daily newspapers. Now there are only 
1,759. There are about 100 individu- 
als or corporations that own daily 
newspapers in more than one state, 
averaging five newspapers each. 
Thus, more than one out of every 
four American newspapers are run 
by chains. More than 500 are ab- 
sentee-owned. 

The depressing part of all this is 
that there seems little chance of im- 
provement. Jacob Scher puts his hope 
in new mechanical processes that 
may make the founding of newspa- 
pers comparatively cheap. Many ear- 
nestly pray he is right. For a healthy 
nation requires a free and fearless 
press—and we are in danger of los- 
ing ours. 





By Friedrich Katscher 


THE UN‘SA 


VIENNA} ergy ( 

N December 2, W. Sterling Cole) (There 
O will enter the former Mer) was al: 
chants’ Hospital of Vienna to begin} of a Sc 
a four-year term as Director Genera} ber be 
of the United Nations’ newest special) Soviet- 
ized organization, the International) Ruman 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA).} other « 
Thus, exactly 15 years after Enrico} it (Eg 
Fermi and his team of scientists} is char 
achieved the first self-sustaining nu) work a 
clear chain-reaction, a project de for the 
voted to spreading the peaceful use! rector 
of atomic energy around the worl} and m 
will get under way.  cordan 

This was guaranteed by the re) adopts. 
sults of the IAEA’s first general con) At t 
ference, held in the Vienna Konzert] to ap 
haus from October 1 to 24, On hand Russia 
were 350 delegates, advisers and ob Emely: 
servers from 59 countries, who\ pose | 
watched intently as East and West! was av 
struggled for top positions in the) tive sp 
Agency’s administrative structure. | agreeal 

At first, the Soviet bloc was! Severa 
strongly opposed to an American as} Comm 
Director General. A neutral should 
get the job, it insisted, and the names| 
of a Swede and Italian were buzzed 
around the hall. Then James J. 
Wadsworth, deputy U.S. represents 
tive to the UN and Western whip @ 
the parley. invited the chief Czech 
delegate, Dr. Pavel Winkler, to 8 
alongside him behind the placati 
reading “United States.” There fo: 
lowed a soft, friendly conversation 
Eventually Wadsworth put his am 
around Winkler’s shoulders, making 
it evident that a compromise hal 
been struck. 

The next day, Winkler was electe! 
chairman of the Agency’s Board @ 
Governors. The Board, in turn, 4 
pointed Cole, 53-year-old ex-head ¢ 
the Joint Congressional Atomic E 
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| Project designed to spread peaceful use of atomic energy 
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ergy Committee, Director General. 
(There is speculation that agreement 
was also reached on the appointment 
of a Soviet vice-director.) A 23-mem- 
ber body, the Board includes three 
Soviet-bloc nations (Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and the USSR) and three 
other countries that often vote with 
it (Egypt, India and Indonesia). It 
is charged with guiding the Agency’s 
work and preparing an annual report 
for the general conference. The Di- 
rector General is under its control 
and must perform his duties in ac- 
cordance with the regulations it 
adopts. 

At the plenary session which had 
to approve Cole’s selection, the 
Russian delegate, Professor V. S. 
Emelyanov, said he would not op- 
pose the appointment because he 
was aware of the prevailing coopera- 
tive spirit and wanted to keep “the 
agreeable and pleasant atmosphere.” 
Several days earlier, though, the 
Communist countries had twice at- 
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tempted to seat the representatives of 
Communist China and East Germany 
as “observers.” 

The Soviet arguments were sec- 
onded by Egypt, India and Indone- 
sia, but only three or four Western 
spokesmen rose to answer them. Fi- 
nally, Dr. Karl Gruber, president of 
the conference and Austrian Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., called for a vote 
and the Soviet move was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Since no veto is pos- 
sible under the IAEA statute, the So- 
viet bloc had to accept this verdict. 
(Nevertheless, it made a third vain 
attempt to gain Communist China’s 
admission at a session of the confer- 
ence’s administrative committee. ) 

With the groundwork completed, 
what is the IAEA’s future? This de- 
pends upon the U.S., USSR, Britain, 
France, Canada and the uranium pro- 
ducers. The staff of about 370 that 
will soon start working in Vienna 
can succeed only if nations advanced 
in atomic research are willing to 
share their scientific experts, equip- 
ment, information and _ fissionable 
material with the atomic have-nots. 

Until now, countries lacking the 
natural resources and/or the money 
for research had to solicit big-power 
aid. This often seemed connected 
with political conditions. The Agen- 
cy is designed to remedy this situa- 
tion. In effect, it is to act as a bank: 
handing out the materials, equipment 
and services put at its disposal by 
the atomic powers for a reasonable 
sum. Decisions on assistance to mem- 
bers are not to be based on political, 
economic, military or other consid- 
erations. Allocations are to be made 
in a manner that will insure the most 
efficient utilization of the Agency’s 
available resources, with particular 





stress on the needs of underdeveloped 
areas. 

Besides serving as a banker, the 
IAEA will also have certain control 
functions. An inspection staff will be 
set up to make sure that prescribed 
health and safety measures are ob- 
served, and that the fissionable ma- 
terial distributed is not used for mili- 
tary purposes. In addition, the 
Agency itself will carry on atomic 
research as well as aid in the ex- 
change and training of scientists and 
technicians. 

The initial “capital” of the “world 
atomic bank” is 5,070 kilograms 
(11,177 pounds) of U-235 and 100,- 
000 kilograms (110.23 short tons) of 
uranium oxide. Of the U-235, the 
U.S. will supply (for a nominal fee) 
5,000 kilograms, the USSR 50 and 
Britain 20. Portugal has offered the 
U-oxide. (A small research reactor 
needs between 1 and 3 kilograms of 
U-235, or about 3 tons of U-oxide.) 
The U.S. will also contribute a re- 
search reactor, an isotope laboratory 
and a technical library to the Agen- 
cy’s Austrian headquarters. 

Of course, many years will pass 
before the first atomic-power station 
built as a result of the IAEA’s activi- 
ties furnishes electricity. Ironically, 
though, this is likely to be helped 
along by the East-West struggle. Mos- 
cow and Washington, to the benefit 
of the smaller nations, will undoubt- 
edly attempt to prove that one is will- 
ing to do more than the other for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The IAEA’s first budget, for the 
year ending December 31, 1958, 
amounts to a little over $4 million. 
This includes the cost of installing the 
secretariat and its equipment, as well 
as the expenses of the preparatory 
commission. Later budgets will run 
between $3 and $3.5 million, of 
which $1.8 will go for salaries and 
wages. Contrasted with the $24 mil- 
lion Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold has asked for the UN 
Emergency Force in the Middle East, 
this is a minute sum for a project 
that will vastly improve the living 
conditions of all mankind. 
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HIS VOLUME of spoofing by Dick 

Armour (Twisted Tales from 
Shakespeare, McGraw-Hill, $2.95) 
would serve as a good test to deter- 
mine a reader’s HQ. The HQ, of 
course, is the humor quotient. The 
IQ, or intelligence quotient, is about 
done for. Competent educators pay 
less and less attention to it. As it 
passes out, it would be useful to put 
the HQ in its place. If each of us 
had an HQ rating scientifically deter- 
mined and conspicuously displayed, 
all sorts of embarrassing difficulties 
could be avoided. You would know 
what sort of stories to tell or not to 
tell. A man hiring a secretary or 
contemplating matrimony could avoid 
at least the major pitfalls. 

The notion that this book would 
serve as an HQ test came to me 
when I discovered that the jokes are 
on six different levels. First are the 
plain, old-fashioned puns of the sort 
to which the Bard was himself so 
deeply devoted. Dick Armour, de- 
spite his underworld connection with 
the Saturday Evening Post, is in his 
daily life a professor of literature. 
But he announces right at the start 
of this volume that he loves bad 
jokes. Shakespeare is “the beard of 
Avon.” He was caught “poaching 
something in a deer-park and it 
wasn’t an egg.” 

The fun on the next level results 
from mistaking the definitions of 
Elizabethan words. “To the rear of 
the rear stage.” says our scholar in 
disguise. “were tiring rooms. where 
actors grew weary of putting on and 
taking off costumes.” In the résumé 
of Hamlet, our author quotes Fran- 
cisco’s call to Bernardo: “Stand and 
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In Motley 


unfold yourself.” Then he proceeds: 
“Why Bernardo has folded is not ex- 
plained.” A little later, Ophelia starts 
her tale to her father: “As I was sew- 
ing in my closet ...,” and the author 
remarks that she failed to explain 
“why she had picked a place with 
such a poor light.” Othello refers to 
his approaching suicide as his “butt,” 
and our author-humorist refers to 
this as an anatomical reference. 

The fun squeezed out of the con- 
trast between 16th-century poetry 
and 20th-century prose fills most of 
the volume. Romeo remarks casually 
that Juliet “hangs upon the cheek of 
night like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s 
ear,” and our commentator describes 
him as “a quick man with a simile, 
no matter how ridiculous.” A little 
later, he continues: “Romeo goes 
slightly daft mumbling about putting 
her eyes in the sky and replacing 
them with stars, probably two of the 
smaller ones.” In connection with the 
famous romantic line about wishing 
to be the glove that touches that 
cheek, our modern prosaist remarks 
coolly that Shakespeare or Romeo 
is “getting more and more impracti- 
cal.” The solemn line, “There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends,” our 
spoofer ascribes to a moment when 
Hamlet glimpsed Ophelia walking 
rapidly and gracefully away. 

The theatrical aside furnishes our 
friend Dick a good deal of amuse- 
ment. In The Merchant of Venice, 
Shylock spits out his hatred for An- 
tonio and Bassanio in a remark which 
can be heard by the most distant 
ticket-holder and yet goes unnoticed 
by the characters whom he could 
reach out and touch. So our humor- 





ist comments that the aside is 
Elizabethan device “which makes ! 
possible to talk behind people’s bad 
in front of them.” Another fine off 
set of conventions are those cop 
nected with the use of poisons as they 
are employed in Romeo and J 
and Hamlet. The tradition was 
if you were given the right distillp 
tion you would instantly die or he 
reduced to harmless unconsciousness, 

















e . e 
It was a convenient notion which c 


helped no end with the working out 
of 16th-century plots. And to Dick 







ARO] 
Armour and his readers it affords hin 
many a hearty laugh. certainty 


The periods into which the experts} one agree 
have divided the great playwright’s} old and 
works also turn out to be rather! Britain a 
amusing. The Comedy of Errors,| afford th 
bearing that title, was of course full) up in the 
of mistakes. But the author “was’ The B 
good-humored about it and promised} have felt 
to do better as soon as he got into} this and 
his Second Period.” In speaking of! Fisenhov 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a} lush troy 
critic is quoted as saying: “The char-} Britain \ 
acterization is usually superficial, the giveness 
psychology seldom subtle, and the} act. The 


dialogue inclined to be stiff, artificial | Conserv; 
and overlong.” And then our humor: | and yne 





ist explains that these crude early { jnoton’s 
works “are admirably suited for nights, t 
study in schools and colleges.” air, The 
Speaking of the origin of the plot | divided 
of Macbeth, our professor in disguise } ident E 
comments that in taking it from \porters | 
Holinshed’s Chronicles Shakespeare | tion, By 
changed it just enough so that no one | experier 
would recognize the source. Then he | “Buck , 
explains in a note that the old boy! The 





didn’t count on the resourcefulness of Washin, 
modern scholars, “who have to dis Foreign 
cover things like this in order to be { the eve 
come associate professors.” anew k 

But the funniest quip in the volume} could ; 
is an extra-special image which} John F, 
doesn’t really belong here. Our at} dent t} 





thor speaks of Imogen, the lovely } view, j 
woman in Cymbeline, as such a per 


unp!eas 
fect wife that critics consider her Oi y 
implausible. Then he takes a leap) and oy 
into the 19th century: “Tennyson, # | Eisenh, 
Victorian with a high standard of ting do 
womanhood, died while reading } getting 
about her with a smile on his face.” f path o 
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COFFIN 


AROLD MACMILLAN has left be- 
hind the vivid autumn and un- 
certainty of Washington after at least 
one agreement. This is that those two 
old and sometimes cranky friends, 





Britain and the United States, cannot 
afford the petty grudges that sprang 
| up in the last few years. 

The British Prime Minister must 


promised} have felt an ironic contrast between 
got into} this and his meeting with President 


aking of 
erona, a 
The char- 
ficial, the 
and _ the 


Eisenhower last March. Then, in the 
lush tropical greenness of Bermuda, 
Britain was on its knees begging for- 
giveness for a rash and headstrong 
act. The United Kingdom and the 


artificial | Conservative party were both divided 


r humor: 
de early 
ited for 
_ 
the plot 
disguise 
it from 


and uneasy. Last week, amid Wash- 
ington’s brilliant days and frosty 
nights. there was melancholy in the 
air. The United States this time was 
divided and uncertain; some of Pres- 
staunchest 


ident Eisenhower's sup- 


porters were pleading angrily for ac- 





kespeare 
it no one 
Then he 
old boy | 


(tion. Britain was in the role of an 
experienced older brother saying: 
“Buck up, old boy, and follow me.” 

The 


Prime Minister rushed to 


' , ° . 
ulness of | Washington because of a fear in the 
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Foreign Office that the world was on 
the eve of either another Munich or 
anew Korea, and the British felt they 
could not trust Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to give the Presi- 


| dent the right advice. This harsh 


View, justified or not, is one of the 
unpleasant facts of life today. 

Of particular concern to Britain 
and our other NATO allies is Mr. 
Eisenhower's obvious interest in sit- 
ting down with Marshal Zhukov and 
getting the world back on the happy 
path of peace and prosperity. Mili- 
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By Tris Coffin 


Macmillan's Visit 


& Atomic Secrecy 


tarily and to a lesser extent economi- 
cally, Western Europe is dependent 
on the United States. A_ bilateral 
agreement might leave those coun- 
tries flopping and gasping like fish 
in a dried-up stream. England is 
leery lest the United States indirectly 
give away her interests in the Middle 
East in return for peace in that area. 

The English are hanging on with 
bulldog stubbornness to their rich 
oil properties in the Persian Gulf in 
the face of Arab nationalist attacks 
and Soviet intrigue. British troops 
and planes have gone into action to 
put down insurrections in Oman and 
border raids from Yemen. The cap- 
of American-made arms in 
Oman, presumably from Saudi Ara- 


ture 


bia, has lit new fires of apprehension 
in London. British businessmen sus- 
pect that U.S. oil interests are not 
unhappy about King Saud’s quarrels 
with the British over disputed lands 
on the Arabian Peninsula. 

The fear of another Korea remains. 
Russia’s Middle East “friend,” Syria, 
is the key. She might swing her guns 
north on Turkey or south to “pro- 
tect” Jordan from attack by the Is- 
raelis. Turkey, by far the tougher foe, 
could probably win easily any en- 
counter with Syria. She is not quak- 
ing. either. Premier Adnan Menderes 
told a recent American visitor: “We 
have been fighting the Russians for a 
good many years off and on, and we 
are not afraid of them.” 

Hundreds of anti-Communist Syr- 
ian refugees are in Turkey, and they 
talk a good deal about a revolution 
to turn out the “usurpers.” They pre- 
sumably have contacts with anti- 





Communist guerrillas operating in 
Syria’s Latakia Province. If a revolu- 
tion broke out in Damascus, Russia 
could bring in tanks and troops only 
by trampling through Turkey or 
crossing the U.S. Sixth Fleet’s guns. 

In mid-October, the Middle East 
crisis was slipping so rapidly toward 
what seemed almost an_ inevitable 
clash that Assistant Secretary of State 
William M. Rountree and represen- 
tatives of CIA and USIA held a 
three-hour conference on Capitol Hill 
with what they could 
round up. They reported ihat the 
situation was out of hand and plead- 
ed for a gesture of unity by Congress. 
As a result, Senator Hubert Humph- 
rey (D.-Minn.) went on television 
and asked the country to close ranks 
behind the President. 

Another objective of Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan was scientific team- 
work, as in the creation of the atomic 
bomb. This is now prohibited by an 
act of Congress which bans release of 
information on the design and fabri- 
cation of atomic weapons, and leaves 
to the discretion of the President how 
much data is turned over on peace- 
time uses. This section has been used 
to starve our allies by Admiral Lewis 
L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The head of a European scientific 
mission to the U.S. told me two years 
ago with some bitterness: “It is easier 
to get data from Soviet scientific 
journals than from America. The re- 
sult is that we have had to go our 
own way on nuclear development.” 

Strauss is the author of this freeze. 
Using the Klaus Fuchs case as his 
lever, he persuaded the President and 
later Congress that our allies did not 
have decent security regulations, and 
that our pile of secrets would slip 
away like a sand dune at high tide. 
Strauss, too, is deeply involved in the 
unfortunate suspicion between the 
Eisenhower Administration and the 
rank-and-file of American scientists. 
He is strong-willed, energetic and 


Senators 


sometimes violently suspicious. He 
believes sincerely, can quote 
chapter and verse from House Un- 


and 





American Activities Committee hear- 


ings, that scientists are prone to 
Communist seduction. 

Strauss’s quarrels with scientists 
began in World War II when he was 
brought in by a colleague in New 
York banking circles, Navy Secre- 
tary James Forrestal, to ride herd on 
Navy research. Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
wartime science coordinator, has 
commented to friends that he spent 
as much time ironing out disagree- 
ments between Admiral Strauss and 
Navy scientists as on any other pro- 
ject. 

As a minority member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the 
Truman Administration, Strauss and 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, chair- 
man of the scientific advisory com- 
mittee, developed a strong personal 
antipathy toward one another. This 
exploded into the bitter, no-holds- 
barred struggle over the hydrogen 
bomb. Strauss won by organizing a 
coalition of Congressional and mili- 
tary leaders which persuaded Mr. 
Truman to override the Commission’s 
veto. AEC chairman, 
Strauss put Dr. Oppenheimer on trial 
publicly as an untrustworthy indi- 
vidual. This hearing did more than 
any other act to pull scientists away 
from Government service. 


Later, as 


Strauss’s war with the scientists 
flew into the headlines again in the 
arguments over radioactive fall-out. 
He has steadfastly maintained that 
the fall-out is not dangerous, and ac- 
tually went so far as to prevent a 
Nobel Prize geneticist from going to 
Geneva some months ago to express 
contrary views. 

Strauss has the complete trust and 
confidence of the President, and his 
views have had a marked effect on the 
Administration’s outlook on research 
and development. Returning recently 
from the UN atomic conference in 
remarked that no 
contest was involved in the Russian 
satellite launching. Apparently he 
had forgotten the debates in the Na- 


Vienna, Strauss 


tional Security Council—beginning 
in May 1955—over satellite progress 
here and in the USSR. 
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By Denis Healey 


The State of 
the British Parties 


LONDON 
ow THAT the British parties 
have held their annual confer- 

ences and Parliament is about to re- 
sume after the long summer recess, 
it is a good time to look at the politi- 
cal situation in Britain as a whole. A 
Labor victory in the next general 
election seems indicated. Recent Gal- 
lup polls give Labor a lead of almost 
20 per cent over the Conservatives. 
When all allowances have been made, 
this represents a national majority 
of over 2 million votes, or a Labor 
landslide of 1945 proportions. But 
the percentage of doubtful or Liberal 
voters is still high enough to cut this 
majority to unworkable proportions, 
if not to reverse it. And there are still 
two years before the Government is 
obliged to go to the polls. Labor lead- 
er Hugh Gaitskell was well advised to 
warn his party against complacency. 
Nonetheless, all the debates at the 
Labor party conferences were domi- 
nated by the feeling of imminent re- 
sponsibility. One of Gaitskell’s most 
powerful arguments against those 
who demanded a list of further in- 
dustries for nationalization was that 
the next Labor government’s legisla- 
tive program was already full for the 
first two years, and that priorities for 
action after this could not be deter- 
mined so far in advance. In the de- 
bate on the H-bomb, Aneurin Bevan 
spoke as the next Labor Foreign Sec- 
retary, who did not want “to be sent 
naked into the conference chamber, 
able only to preach sermons.” 
There is no doubt that one reason 
why the conference was so loyal to 
its leaders was the sense that they 
would soon be in the seats of power. 
Gaitskell got a 4-to-1 majority for his 


policy on public ownership, in which 
for the first time nationalization ap- 
pears not as a categorical impera- 
tive but as just one possible technique 
among many. Bevan got a 5-to-1 ma- 
jority against the unilateral renuncia- 
tion of atomic weapons. But more im- 
portant still, the conference deliber- 
ately gave its leaders a free hand to 
decide their policy on the major is- 
sues in the light of the situation at 
the time. A great deal of the result 
was due to the political skill which 
Gaitskell has shown in the two years 
since he became leader. His courage 
has always been taken for granted, 
but his skill has surprised some of his 
friends as much as his enemies. In 
particular, his decision to give Bevan 
responsibility for foreign affairs in 
Parliament after the latter's election 
as Party Treasurer last year has 
proved justified to the hilt. Bevan has 
risen superbly to the challenge, de- 
spite the agonizing rupture of old 
friendships which it involved. 

The New Statesman and Nation, 
which had always been reserved in 
its loyalty to Bevan as a rebel, was 
savagely cruel on his return to ortho- 
doxy. “Unity has been achieved en- 
tirely on Mr. Gaitskell’s terms,” it 
“and Mr. Bevan has sur 
rendered unconditionally—not only 
abandoning his army but insulting it 
as he went.” Tribune, for long the 
official of Bevanism, was 
stunned with shock, but preserved its 


wrote, 


organ 


sympathy for Bevan as a man al 
though it attacked his new policies. 

The biggest question which re- 
mains is what will happen to the 
Labor Left now that it has lost its 
leader—indeed, its leaders, since be 
fore Bevan himself rejoined the team 
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he had been preceded by Harold 
Wilson and Richard Crossman, the 
‘only other major figures on the Left. 
The Communists might be expected 
ito try to exploit the disillusionment, 
i but they were completely routed in 
the elections for union seats on the 
party executive. Moreover, the Com- 
munist-dominated unions voted with 
| Bevan in favor of Britain having her 
H-bomb—a which has 
1 which } started some interesting speculation. 
ion ap- | As it is, the Trotskyites, who devel- 
oped a marginal influence in some 
areas during the last war, are likely 
to be the only organized group to 
nuncia- | benefit from the disorientation of the 
ore im- *Left; the Labor party has already 
deliber- | had to expel several of their support- 
hand to Jers from local organizations. 
right-wing commentators 
ition at |have expressed concern lest the dis- 
e result | integration of the so-called Bevanites 
| which }rob the Labor party of an emotional 
o years} dynamism which is essential to its 
courage ‘nature. But the conference suggested 
xranted, |that the party is tired of dogmatic ar- 
e of hisfguments between self-styled leftists 
nies. In| and rightists about problems which 
> Bevan are irrelevant to the real issues. Be- 
fairs in \fore any of the debates had begun, 
election {the elections for the constituency 
var has |seats on the Executive showed that 
rigid sectarianism was dissolving and 
people were being chosen on their 
merits as individuals rather than 


heir labels as Left or Right. 


ealey 


decision 
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Nation, A few days after the Labor party 
rved in | left, the Conservatives entered the 
vel, was ) same hall at Brighton for their an- 
o ortho- | nual conference. The press and most 
ved en- | of the politicians were sure that Har- 


‘ms,” it }old Macmillan’s government was in 





as sut- | for rough handling. The conference 
ot only | agenda was crowded with critical 
ulting it | resolutions. But in the event it was 
ong the | the tamest Tory conference for years, 
n, was | largely owing to brilliant stage man- 


rved its }agement. Speakers and_ resolutions 

man al | Were chosen so as to embarrass the 
ee a , 4 ‘ 

policies. | Government as little as possible. For 


ich re | this reason, the conference did not 
to the | perform its essential function in the 
lost its | Conservative organization as a safety 


ince be )valve for discontented militants. It 
he team } solved none of the internal problems 
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which have so long paralyzed the 
Government’s will to act. But it threw 
an interesting light on the trends of 
leadership. 

The central problem facing Mac- 
millan today is the one that faced 
Attlee in 1951—after more than five 
years in power, there is an intoler- 
able gap between what a postwar 
British government can do and the 
utopian illusions which keep its sup- 
porters behind it. The gap is almost 
unbridgable so long as the party 
stays in office, since every attempt to 
satisfy the militants repels the aver- 
age voter. Thus, at the moment the 
electorate wants less Conservatism, 
but the Tory militant wants more. 
Macmillan, himself the product of a 
militant revolt after the Suez débacle, 
has tried to solve the problem by 
using his bugle to sound the advance 
as he leads his troops backwards. And 
when the gulf between his own words 
and actions became too obvious to 
hide, he appointed the maverick Lord 
Hailsham as Party Chairman to do 
the talking while he got on with the 
job. 

For most of his party conference, 
everything was done to woo the float- 
ing voter. There was no reference to 
Suez. A resolution which demanded 
a showdown with the unions was re- 
fused discussion. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
Foreign Secretary, argued the im- 
possibility of going it alone. Ian Mac- 
Leod, the Minister of Labor, pointed 
out that 3 million trade unionists vote 
Conservative, and that the party 
could never win if it made enemies 
of the working class. Both were lis- 
tened to with respect—Lloyd finally 
receiving an ovation. 

The big flop was Macmillan him- 
self, although he played to the gal- 
lery a litthke—putting America third 
after the Commonwealth and Europe 
among Britain’s allies, for example. 
In fact, it looks as if Macmillan’s 
prestige inside his own party has fall- 
en to the low level at which it stands 
in the country as a whole. There has 
always been artificial 
about the Parliamentary reputation 
which the press has given him. But 


something 





there is no doubt that the main rea- 
son for his downfall is that Lord 
Hailsham has emerged as exactly the 
sort of demagogue the Tory masses 
really want—and he can rant freely 
without the governmental inhibitions 
which handicap Macmillan. 
Hailsham is a fat and grubby mid- 
dle-aged lawyer with a quicksilver 
tongue and an irrepressibly boister- 
ous wit—a Catiline of the lumpen- 
bourgeoisie. His extraordinary posi- 
tion as a member of the Cabinet with 
no administrative responsibilities, 
except to popularize its 
among the party militants, makes 
him a serious contender for leader- 


actions 


ship—an ambition he has emphasized 
by denying it at least once daily ever 
since his success at the conference. 
There are even stories that Macmil- 
lan is going to drop his plan for re- 
forming the House of Lords (so as to 
allow peers to opt for membership in 
the House of Commons) because he 
fears Hailsham’s presence in the only 
chamber from which it is now pos- 
sible to draw a Prime Minister. Cer- 
tainly Hailsham’s unique position 
may give him a powerful influence 
in deciding Government policy—and 
may tempt him to lead an extremist 
revolt if he does not get his way. 
There is an obvious parallel in the 
last year of Labor rule. Almost the 
only situation in which a British 
government can be forced to surren- 
der power before its time is a major 
public split in its own ranks. Hail- 
sham may yet prove to be the Trojan 
Horse of the Labor party, since he is 
the first real leader the Tory malcon- 
tents have had. On the other hand, 
he could do even greater harm to his 
party in the long run by compelling 
the Government to compromise with 
its extremists. The major problems 
facing Britain, like so many other de- 
mocracies at the present time, cannot 
be solved by compromises between 
positions which are fundamentally in- 
compatible. In the economic field, as 
in defense and foreign policy, Brit- 


‘ain’s survival depends on choosing 


a clear line of action and sticking to 
it over a period of years. 
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The Commonwealth 


Comes to London 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LONDON 
C Is fairly well established how 
small a part of the British nation 
took part in the management of the 
greatest empire on which the sun 
has ever set. The British imperial 
military-administrative caste, whose 
mores George Orwell so well de- 
scribed, was numbered even at the 
height of the Empire in no more than 
tens of thousands. What is less well 
known is the reverse side: how little 
one was aware of the Empire in 
London. 
This went even for the “White Do- 
Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. A genera- 


minions’ —Canada. 


tion ago, the stereotype picture of 
the “colonial” visiting the mother 
country was still that of the man from 
the wide. open spaces, sunburned, 
direct in manner, socially gauche but 
a rough diamond. As for the teeming 
500 millions of the colored races, 
they seemed adequately represented 
by a small number of distinguished 
students at the universities, some of 
them rich or intellectual or even both 
-—like Mohandas Gandhi at the Inns 
of Court, Jawaharlal Nehru at Har- 
row, John Kotelawala of Ceylon at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Solo- 
mon Bandaranaike of Ceylon at 
Christchurch, Oxford, or, more mod- 
estly and recently, Kwame Nkrumah 
at London University. Such guests 
were few; it was assumed that in one 
way or other their stay in Britain 
would be all right, and Nkrumah in 
his autobiography has revealed how 
things arranged themselves: 

“The family proved extremely kind 


and took a great interest in my well- 
being. | was rarely in before mid- 
night, as I used to work until all 
hours. But whatever time I came in 
I always knew that I would find 
something to eat left for me in the 
oven. In return for all their kindness 
I insisted that my landlady leave all 
the dirty dishes for me to wash. This 
I did regularly before I went to bed.” 

Psychologically, it is a long way 
from these London lodgings to Nkru- 
mah’s premiership in Ghana, from 
the Thirties to the present day, from 
rigid Empire to an intangible Com- 
monwealth of free nations in which 
the colored member states, some of 
them republics, form the majority. 
The nature of the varied Common- 
wealth bonds, their strength, the ex- 
tent to which the British cultural 
heritage will endure—all this cannot 
today be foretold. But what can al- 
ready be noticed is how British life 
itself has been affected by the new 
Commonwealth relations. 

For example, a glance at the main 
university centers reveals that Brit- 
ish student life has become strikingly 
international. Students from the Com- 
monwealth, graduate and postgradu- 
ate, number one in eight of the stu- 
dent body. They range from easy- 
going Canadians and Australians to 
ambitious young Indians grooming 
themselves for their niche in the Five- 
Year Plan bureaucracy and Africans, 
in Europe for the first time, trying to 
take in modernity in one stride. In 
fact, students and student nurses from 
West Africa, between two and three 
thousand of them, form the biggest 





single unit. Their presence at the uni-B y:.4), Fi 
versities, the hospitals and the law. 
courts is unmistakable evidence that 
Africa is on the move. 

There is also a more permanent most tal 
Commonwealth influx. Since the war, ’ example 
about 100-200,000 British emigrants Roy Car 
have left annually for the “White} south A 
Dominions.” But there is also a move-}  Recen 
ment in reverse: It is said that up to} 7h Sun 
10,000 Canadians, Australians, New! , vigore 
Zealanders and South Africans are * sugar-ca 
coming to this country each year to young 
settle either for good or for a long} | awler. 
period. They are certainly no longer} | ondon 
the old stage characters from “the| wealth | 
wide, open spaces.” Indeed, a large} | ondon’ 
number are professional men—ad-+ fim Ro 
ministrators, lawyers, doctors, archi- 
tects, university scholars—many at} the Roy; 
the top of their professions. peeeey 

All this shows how Australia, New) tralian. 
Zealand and South Africa have been) petroust 
transformed from “colonies” into +the hall 
countries with limited population but} from Ay 
high standards of education and large) from Ne 
and flourishing universities. All) ha, est; 
three have therefore for some time) [ ondon’ 
been exporters of brainpower, and) gotors. ; 
it is only natural that many of their! rence H 
graduates should come to Britain to\ here jn 
make their names in professions like { /yjjo7 {jj 
medicine or at British universities) [, Bp, 
and scientific research _ institutes.) Commor 
This is less so in the case of the stronger 
Canadians, who have the United] of pyiti. 
States at their doorstep, but most jquestion 
pronounced in the case of New Zea-{ Canadia 
land, the furthest, most isolated, most} tralian. 
British and best educated of all the) British ¢ 
Today tl 

The vigorous influx into the Brit} j, . Cay, 
ish professions and universities i§\ ent Tel, 
today taken for granted. What is neW | Jander- 
is a rather impressive Commonwealth | analyst 
invasion into the British arts. Wher) dian, R. 
the delicate Katherine Mansfield left} goes on, 
her native New Zealand forty yeal'} extend? 
ago to become a figure in the London ) just as 
literary world, she almost} life of T, 
alone as representative of the Antip®} enriched 
des. Today, London has become the} of Swift 
artistic center of a worldwide Eng} Wilde 7 
lish-speaking culture (and one MUS} js being 
here include the 30 million India) ine infly 
who have some knowledge of Eng] Anoth 
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the uni- lish). For a young writer from Mel- 
the law. bourne, Johannesburg or Bombay, a 
nce that spell in London has for some time 
been obligatory and some of the 
rmanent | most talented have stayed. Notable 
the Wal, gexamples were William Plomer and 
migrants | Roy Campbell, the two most versatile 
“White | South African poets. 
amove-} Recently the influx has quickened. 
at up to} The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, 
ns, New| a vigorous drama about Australian 





cutters, written by a 


rans are} sugar-cane 
year to) young Australian playwright, Ray 
r a long} Lawler. is the success of the current 
o longer | London theater season. The Common- 
om “the| wealth is markedly represented on 
a large} London’s stage, ballet, opera and 
nen—ad- + film, Robert Helpmann, for long the 
s. archi-| Jeading dancer and choreographer of 
many at) the Royal Ballet, Covent Garden (the 
former Sadler’s Wells), is an Aus- 
lia, New} tralian. Alexander Grant, who dances 
ave been} Petroushka, is a New Zealander. Of 
s” into+the ballerinas, Elaine Fifield comes 
ation but} from Australia and Rowena Jackson 
ind large) from New Zealand. Peter Finch, who 
ies. All) has established himself as one of 
me time} London's most forceful stage and film 
wer, and) actors, is another Australian; Law- 
of their! rence Harvey, who made a dashing 
ritain to\ hero in the international Romeo and 
ions like | Jyjje¢ film, is a South African. 
iversities 
nstitutes. 
e of the 


United | of British journalism is still without 
yut most Jquestion Lord Beaverbrook, once a 


New Zea- Canadian. Alan Moorehead. an Aus- 
ted, most tralian. 
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In British mass communications, 
Commonwealth participation is even 
stronger. The leading elder statesman 


was the most widely read 
British correspondent of the last war. 
Today the head of BBC sound radio 
isa Canadian; the head of Independ- 
sent Television News a New Zea- 


the Brit- 
rsities is 


at 1s NeW} lander: the most popular political 


onwealth analyst on television another Cana- 
ts. When dian, Robert Mackenzie: and so it 
field left 


goes on. How far will this influence 
extend? So far, one can only say that. 
)just as the intellectual and artistic 
n0s"| life of London was for many decades 
e Antipe| enriched from Ireland (one thinks 
come the} of Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Shaw, 
ide Eng} Wilde, Yeats. O’Casey), so today it 
one a is being quickened by this invigorat- 
1 Indians ing influx from the Commonwealth. 
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tion has also come from the Common- 
wealth. Lack of employment in their 
sunblest holiday islands has in the 
last half-dozen years sent close to 
100,000 West Indians to London and 
other cities of Britain. As British citi- 
zens they can enter freely, and they 
have brought some acute social prob- 
lems with them. 

Many British citizens have been 
shaken by the revelation of ugly 
color prejudice in their midst. The 
common sight of Negroes walking in 
the West End with white girls is one 
of the first things American tourists 
talk about, but behind this lies a sorry 
tale of West Indians having the doors 
of lodging houses slammed in their 
faces, being forced into squalid over- 
crowding and excluded from trade- 
union membership. 

The West Indians in Britain fall 
into two streams: a minority who 
drift into the fringe jobs of London’s 
West End life and its vice and a 
majority who have gone into indus- 
try proper, and it is oddly enough 
the latter who have aroused more 
resentment. Yet there is no system 
about this British working-class re- 
action. Some trade-union branches— 
probably the majority—have accept- 
ed West Indians without question; 
others have obstinately banned them, 
never mind socialism and ali that; 
others again, as in public transport, 
have agreed to accept only so many 
West Indians in each bus garage or 
railway gang. The motive is probably 
less color prejudice than fear that 
the inflated trade-union bargaining 
power of the present day may be af- 
fected. In the end, most West Indians 
do attain reasonably paid jobs and 
better housing and they are sending 
home several million pounds a year 
in remittances. 

Of course, not all West Indians are 
immigrant workers. Far from _ it: 
There is a long-resident West Indian 
intelligentsia in Britain. (One need 
Arthur 
Lewis, the outstanding economist now 
appointed economic adviser to 
Ghana.) And the Observer’s drama 
prize for an original play recently 


only mention Professor 





went to a young West Indian, Errol 
John, in hot competition against 
2,000 other entries. Yet one feels that 
the question of these eagerly accepted 
West Indian intellectuals is one thing, 
and that of “integrating” an ever- 
growing number of West Indians into 
the British working class quite an- 
other. 

Finally, it is worth noting an im- 
migration which throws neat light 
on the differences between national- 
ism and real life: that from Cyprus. 
During the years of bitterness over 
Enosis, Cypriots have been emigrat- 
ing, and coming steadily to London 
and not Athens. The startling official 
figures for 1951-56 are: 16,000 Cyp- 
riot emigrants to the Commonwealth, 
mainly to Britain, against 900 to the 
U.S. and only 82 to Greece. The 
close-knit Cypriot community in 
Britain, now 40,000 strong, has its 
political association, the “Cypriot 
Brotherhood” (the Turkish Cypriots 
have their own separate body), and 
its Greek-language weekly, Vema, 
which cheerfully attacks British pol- 
icy in the island. But, as a whole, the 
Cypriots in Britain are busy people 
—hard-working, enterprising and ob- 
viously prospering within the wel- 
fare state. They have already taken 
over quite a slice of the London res- 
taurant trade and built up several of 
the smartest West End restaurants. 

If Enosis were granted, if Cyprus 
were joined with Greece, and Cypri- 
ots therefore lost that Commonwealth 
citizenship which today enables them 
to come freely to British territories, 
how many Cypriots in Britain would 
want to their former 
homes? The obvious answer is, very 
few. People in general do not emi- 
grate for political motives—not from 
London to small islands, at any rate. 
The Cypriots are clearly here to stay. 
They have already made a contribu- 
tion to British life and will no doubt 
make more. And they will not be 
the only ones. The chances are that 
the Commonwealth immigration 
which has brought new 
strains and colors into British life 
will continue. 
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This week, the Kremlin celebrates the 40th anniversary of 
the coup which brought Communism to power, reversing 
the democratic Russian Revolution which had triumphed 
eight months earlier and causing a split in the world 
labor movement which persists to this day. But though the 
Leninists won this battle against democratic socialist 
ideals (and other battles in Eastern Europe after 1945), 


the evidence of recent years suggests that they have al- 
ready lost the war. The next 10 pages analyze the events 
of 1917 in the light of the last four decades. Michael 
Karpovich, for many years professor of Russian history 
at Harvard, is author of Imperial Russia 1801-1917 and 
other works. Boris Souvarine, a biographer of Stalin, is 
editor of the BEIPI bulletin on Communism in Paris. 








Russia’s Revolution in Focus 


By Michael Karpovich 


AM NOT one of those who maintain that any of the 
{ phases of the Russian Revolution of 1917 was inevi- 
table. A definite and expanding prospect existed in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia for solving the country’s internal 
problems by peaceful evolutionary development. The 
constitutional period which followed the Revolution of 
1905 was one of relative social progress. Russia was on 
the way to solving its basic problems, though it had a 
long way to go. ' 

Its political life was characterized, even after the 
defeat of the 1905 Revolution, by a rather sharp conflict 
between the regime and Russian society—not the revolu- 
tionary segment of that society, which at the time was 
virtually powerless, but the moderate opposition. By the 
third Duma (1908), a break had occurred between the 
conservative Octobrist party and Prime Minister Stolypin, 
and this was followed by an increasing leftward move- 
ment of the moderate majority—a process which gained 
momentum right up to the outbreak of war in 1914. Even 
the old privileged classes represented in the last two 
Dumas could not accept the shortsighted policies of the 
Government, which was unable to adapt itself to the radi- 
cally changed conditions of Russian life. Outside the 
Duma, in more democratic social milieux, this conflict 
was even more acute. 

Things were no better in the socio-economic realm. To 
be sure, this was a time of considerable economic prog- 
ress, which was in some measure reflected in the state of 
the broad masses. Yet, anything resembling nationwide 
prosperity was far off: In Russia, with its overwhelming 
peasant majority and low level of agricultural technology. 
the difficulties and conflicts engendered by the initial 
phases of industrialization were especially severe. Decades 
of persistent, constant effort were needed in order to re- 
solve these problems peaceably. Until they were, the basis 
for mass discontent continued to exist. On the eve of the 
Revolution and half a century after their emancipation 
from serfdom, the Russian peasants, as far as their civil 
rights, living conditions and cultural level were con- 
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cerned, were in effect “second-class citizens,” isolated } 


from the rest of the nation. Serious efforts to improve 
public education and grant the peasantry its full rights 
did not start until the beginning of this century. 

And yet, in spite of all these highly complex, difficult 
problems, evolutionary progress was still possible in pre- | 





Revolutionary Russia. What was needed above all was } 


time—and peace. The war of 1914 was especially inoppor- ' 
tune for Russia. In 1914, the constitutional regime had | 


been in existence only eight years; the project for uni-) 


versal elementary schooling was still in its first stage; the | 
Stolypin land reform had actually been functioning only 


cally opposing sources, show the impact which the war 
was to have on Russian history. Stolypin declared that, 
if Russia were guaranteed 25 years of peace, at the end | 
of that time it would be “unrecognizable.” Lenin, in 1912, 
openly longed for a European or at least a Russian- 
Austrian war but feared that the rulers of Russia and 
Austria would not grant him this “gift”; after the Revolu- 
tion, he admitted that without the war it would not have 
occurred. 

None of the belligerents in World War I was really 
prepared for “total war,” Russia least of all. Yet, it is 
my belief that neither Russia’s military losses nor her 
vast economic troubles were fatal factors by themselves. 
In another psychological atmosphere, these problems 
could have been resolved. If the instability of the prewar 
Russian state and social system made a revolution pos 
sible and the war turned this possibility into a probabil- 
ity, only the acute political crisis that arose during the 
war made it inevitable. The responsibility for this politi 
cal crisis rested entirely with the shortsighted policy of 
the Tsarist regime. 

The atmosphere in which Russia went to war in 1914 
was very different from that prevailing at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War. The war with Germany and Austria 
produced a genuine wave of patriotic feeling in Russian 
socio-political circles, even in the revolutionary-socialis 
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milieu. In the Duma, Alexander Kerensky appealed to 
the people to defer the cause of domestic liberation until 
the country had been liberated from the foreign menace. 
The moderate opposition in the Duma went even further 
in its willingness to conclude a truce with the regime. 

The Government did not make so much as a gesture 
of reply; it acted as though nothing had happened. In 
the Allied countries, which enjoyed far greater political 
stability, the seriousness of the moment was fully appre- 
ciated: In England, a coalition government was formed; 
in France, a cabinet of “sacred union.” In Russia, every- 
thing remained as before. The Government kept as its 
head the aged, ineffectual I. L. Goremykin. In the Cab- 
inet, suspicion if not hostility toward the Duma and 
all social organizations continued to predominate. 

The shock of the great Galician retreat in 1915 brought 
some concessions, but even this proved temporary. Be- 
fore long, everything was worse than ever. The Govern- 
ment was unwilling to cooperate even with the Progressive 
bloc formed by the centrist groups in the Duma. The 
ministers included in the Government after the Galician 
débicle in order to appease the Duma and public opinion 
found themselves unable to alter the political course 
selected by the regime. Some of them resigned while 
others were dismissed and replaced by more “suitable” 
candidates. Thus, for the second time since the outbreak 
of war, the Tsarist regime missed a chance for at least a 
temporary truce with the opposition. At one of the most 
critical moments in Russian history, the administration 
of a vast empire depended upon the whim of the illiterate. 
irresponsible monk Rasputin. 

Not surprisingly, oppositionist sentiments mounted 
steadily throughout the country after the fall of 1915. 
The opposition moved from its proposal of “civil peace,” 
which had been rejected by the Government, to an open 
indictment of the “dark forces” standing behind the 
regime. Nevertheless, most of the opposition not only did 
not want a revolution but was concerned with preventing 
it. There was nothing revolutionary about its program, 
which amounted to a demand for a change in the Govern- 
ment’s political course and the formation of a cabinet 
“enjoying public confidence.” Any sensible regime would 
have grasped at this last chance to save itself, but. the 
Russian regime remained deaf to all warnings. On Febru- 
ary 4, 1917, less than a month before the Revolution, 
Prince Alexander Mikhailovich sent a letter to the Tsar 
which described the situation in the following terms: 

“Strange though it may seem, the Government is today 
the organ which is preparing a revolution. The people 
does not want it, but the Government is taking all possible 
measures to create as many malcontents as possible, and 
in this it is completely succeeding. We are witnessing the 
unprecedented spectacle of a revolution from above, not 
from below.” 

In the last months before the February Revolution, its 
inevitability was often discussed, but when it came it 
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APRIL 1917: ‘FREEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD’ 
caught everyone unprepared: the people, the Government 
and the political parties. There was something fantastic 
in the speed and ease with which it triumphed. A few 
days of street disorders in St. Petersburg, and the refusal 
of the soldiers of the city garrison to put them down, 
were enough to topple the Tsarist regime. It made no 
real attempt to defend itself, for it proved to have no sup- 
porters. Its replacement by the Provisional Government 
was immediately accepted by the country and the Army 
with no noticeable signs of resistance from any quarter. 

The February Revolution was at once accidental and 
not accidental. It might not have come to pass if the 
circumstances had been different. At the same time, it 
was the culmination of the entire Russian liberation move- 
ment and the embodiment of the Russian people’s long- 
ing for freedom and social justice. Yet the speed and 
ease with which the Revolution triumphed were danger- 
ous. The Russian Revolution lacked the gradual develop- 
ment which characterized the English Revolution of the 
17th century and the French Revolution of the 18th. In 
the course of a few days, Russia, which had been fighting 
the Tsarist autocracy for only a decade, became (in 
Lenin’s words) “the freest country in the world.” And 
this took place during the most difficult war in which it 
had ever been engaged. 

The Provisional Government found itself in a position 
unlike that of any previous revolutionary government. A 
political regime which has been in existence for many 
years has one inestimable advantage: It possesses a more 
or less smoothly functioning apparatus of administrative 
compulsion, and it can count on the submissiveness of the 
population under its control. A revolution always weak- 
ens, and often destroys, the apparatus of compulsion and 
inevitably reduces popular submissiveness to nil. That is 
why it is far easier to prevent a revolution than to keep 
it within specified bounds once it has begun. 





By virtue of its origin, its structure, and its limited 
effective authority, the Provisional Government could 
base itself only on public confidence; it could rule only 
“by the consent of the governed.” All its efforts had to 
be directed at mobilizing this confidence and consent— 
and at organizing forces to defend the new democratic 
regime. 

This, however, required not only the utmost exertion 
of will and intelligence by the Government, but also far 
greater solidarity among the democratic forces. If this 
unity was not achieved, the fault lay in certain failings in 
the Russian democratic psychology, anachronistic surviv- 
als from the underground struggle against Tsarism. These 
included drawing a sharp line of contrast between “revo- 
lutionary” and “bourgeois” democracy, an ingrained dis- 
trust of state authority, preoccupation with “deepening 
the Revolution,” and exaggerated fear of the possibility 
of counter-revolution from the Right. There was nothing 
in the actual situation to justify these patterns of thinking. 
The conditions created by the Revolution gave no cause 
to fear the bourgeoisie. The Provisional Government was 
neither willing nor able to carry out an anti-popular 
policy. There was hardly any need for concern about 
“deepening the Revolution,” since every revolution has a 
tendency to “deepen” anyway, and in the Russian Revo- 
lution the absence of restraining barriers was quite ob- 
vious. Nor was there cause to fear a right-wing counter- 
revolution—no effective forces to carry one out existed. 
However, this illusory fear to some extent promoted a 
tendency to underestimate the one real danger—that of 
a Bolshevik counter-revolution. 

On the eve of the October coup, Lenin, trying to con- 
vince his wavering comrades of the necessity of immedi- 
ate action, pointed out that history never gives revolu- 
tionaries a “100-per-cent guarantee” of success. This is, 
of course, true of all politicians. The Russian democratic 
forces in 1917 had no such guarantee. But if they had 
acted as a united whole, if all the democratic parties had 
unconditionally rallied around the Provisional Govern- 
ment, if they had all decisively combated maximalist tend- 
encies both in their own parties and among the masses, 
then the chances of overcoming the Bolshevik peril would 
unquestionably have been far greater. 

The catastrophe was not averted, and in the minds of 
most people today the Russian democracy of 1917 is 
linked only with failure and defeat. Now, 40 years later, 
isn’t it time to recall what it meant to the vast majority of 
the Russian people and to appraise its significance in 
history? 

After the crushing of the December uprising of 1825, 
the Decembrist Batenkov wrote: “The voice of freedom 
rang out for no more than a few hours, but the fact alone 
that it did ring out was good.” In 1917, the “voice of free- 
dom” sounded in Russia with incomparably greater force 
and longer than a few hours. Neither the overthrow of 
the democratic regime nor all that followed can nullify 
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its historical significance. The February Revolution was 
for Russia a period of many-sided, nationwide liberation 
—of removal of all the fetters which still bound the Rus- 
sian people, of complete realization of political and civil 
liberty, of elimination of all inequality of rights. It com- 
pleted the long and difficult process of Russian emancipa- 
tion, which had begun with the liberation of the peasants 
and continued with the constitutional reforms of the early 
20th century. 

Only a prejudiced and historically shortsighted ob- 
server could deny the tremendous moral significance of 
the liberating actions of the Provisional Government. 
They constituted an appeal to the nation to master its 
own destiny, to affirm human and civil dignity—and the 
appeal did not go unanswered. Otherwise, the Russian 
people would not have resisted the lure of Bolshevism to 
the extent it did. For it was the Provisional Government 
that led the country toward a Constituent Assembly and 
popular rule, toward a drastic agrarian reform, toward 
the reconstruction of the old empire on federal principles. 

But, skeptics will object, it led the country toward these 
goals but never attained them. This is not as convincing 
as it sounds. In history, there are neither final victories 
nor final defeats; in the course of time, a victory can be 
transformed into a defeat and vice versa. This is espe- 
cially true of major revolutions. Though historical analo- 
gies must be employed with great caution, in both the 
English and French Revolutions we find a moderate phase 
giving way to a radical one, libertarian aspirations to 
revolutionary despotism, a national program to a sec- 
tarian ideology. In each case, the long-term historical 
consequences of the revolution proved to be much closer 
to its beginning than to its end. Despite the so-called 
restorations, there was no return to the old regime in 
either England or France. In both cases, the basic “con- 
quests of the revolution” were ultimately consolidated in 
national life, though England did not remain a Crom- 
wellian “society of saints,” nor France a Robespierrean 
“republic of philanthropists.” In historical perspective. 
the victors in the revolution proved to be the vanquished 
and the vanquished proved victors. This happened be- 
cause the goals for which the original revolutionaries 
were unsuccessfully striving met the essential require- 
ments of the people and, in that sense, had history on 
their side. 

There is no need to succumb to the hypnosis of the 
Soviet regime’s 40-year-long existence and exaggerate its 
unique character. Even totalitarianism has not been able 
to change human nature—above all, it has been unable 
to root out man’s longing for freedom and justice. We 
have new proof of this in the Hungarian and Polish 
uprisings, and in what is now happening in the Soviet 
Union itself. These may be only the first steps on a long 
and difficult road, but there can be no doubt in which 
direction that road leads. At its end lies the historical 
vindication of Russia’s democratic revolution. 
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Myths and Realities 


} By Boris Souvarine 


(4 November 7, 1917 (October 
25 by the old Russian calen- 
dar), at 10 in the morning, the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee head- 
ed by Leon Trotsky, an organ of the 
yPetrograd Soviet (of which Trotsky 
was also chairman), announced in a 


proclamation: 





“The Provisional Government has 
ibeen deposed. Power has passed into 
ithe hands of the Military Revolu- 
jtionary Committee, organ of the Pet- 
rograd Soviet, which is at the head 
y the proletariat and the garrison of 
Petrograd.” 

That afternoon, the Petrograd So- 
viet held an extraordinary session. 
| The following day’s report in /zvestia 
\began as follows: 

“The session opens at 2:35 in the 
jafternoon. Trotsky is alone at the 
‘presiding table. 

“Declaration by Trotsky: ‘In the 
name of the Military Revolutionary 
‘Committee, I declare: The Provision- 
{al Government is no more [applause]. 
Some of the ministers have been ar- 
rested [cries of “Bravo!”]. The oth- 
ers will be in a few days or hours 
[applouse]. The revolutionary garri- 

son, which is at the disposal of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee, 
has dissolved the Pre-Parliament 
[lively applause; cries of “Long live 
the Military Revolutionary Commit- 
tee!”].2 

Thus a military committee, con- 
| trolling the troops garrisoned at Pet- 
}rograd, plus detachments of armed 
workers and “Red guards,” seized 
power in the capital of Russia during 
the night of November 6-7, 1917. In 
his first speech after the seizure of 
power, Trotsky declared: “The first 
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acts of the new regime must be: an 
immediate armistice on all fronts, 
transfer of the land to the peasants, 
the swiftest possible convocation of 
a truly democratic Constituent As- 
sembly.” As he finished, he greeted 
Lenin, who, ending three months in 
hiding, had just entered the hall. 

“A new era is opening in the his- 
tory of Russia,” commented Lenin, 
stressing “the necessity of putting an 
immediate end to the war,” then of 
“conquering capitalism itself.” He 
predicted that the Revolution “will 
lead the proletariat to world revolu- 
tion” and urged “starting at once to 
build a socialist proletarian state,” 
concluding with “Long live the world 
socialist revolution!” 

At that time, the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee controlled only a 
part of Petrograd and had not yet 
taken the Winter Palace, seat of the 
Government. In the evening of No- 
vember 7, the 2nd All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets opened, and the vari- 
ous non-Bolshevik socialist groups 
protested against the military coup. 
Julius Martov, in the name of the 
Social Democrats, introduced a reso- 
lution which stated: “The coup d’état 
which has given all-power in Petro- 
grad to the Military Revolutionary 
Committee one day before the open- 
ing of the Congress [of Soviets] was 
organized by a single party by means 
of a military conspiracy.” Others de- 
nounced the Bolsheviks for usurping 
the rule of the future Constituent 
Assembly. 

What the Bolsheviks now call the 
“proletarian revolution” of October 
1917 was an armed coup against a 
defenseless government, led by a mil- 


itary committee on behalf of a minor- 
ity party. Thereupon, this “revolu- 
tion from above” was imposed on the 
peoples of the Empire, who unques- 
tionably desired peace, and on the 
peasants, who unquestionably wanted 
the land, but neither of whom wanted 
either socialism or communism. 


T THE HEAD of the Petrograd 

Soviet and the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee, Trotsky had put 
into execution a decision taken on 
October 23 by the Central Committee 
of the Bolshevik party. Lenin and 
Zinoviev, who had been in hiding 
since July, had emerged to take part 
in the meeting. Since the middle of 
September, Lenin had made the in- 
surrection the order of the day. After 
the middle of October, he urged his 
comrades to act without waiting for 
the Congress of Soviets scheduled for 
November 7, and particularly with- 
out waiting for the Constituent 
Assembly. 

By a vote of 10 to 2, the Central 
Committee decided to prepare for 
“armed insurrection.” The two nega- 
tive votes were cast by Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, two of Lenin’s closest as- 
sociates. Most Bolsheviks had tended 
to support the Provisional Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, then favored a coalition with 
the other socialist parties. Before 
Lenin could have his way, he had 
to win over even his most faithful 
colleagues. 

V. D. Bronch-Bruyevich, a collabo- 
rator of Lenin, has written: “As soon 
as he arrived in Petrograd [in 
April], Lenin sat down at the edi- 
torial desk of Pravda. His ideas were 
so novel that even his own comrades. 
who had worked with him for deec- 
ades, did not agree with him. .. . 
On some days, the atmosphere be- 
came extremely heated. . . .” Virtually 
alone in his stand, opposed first by 
Kamenev, Stalin, Kalinin and Tom- 
sky, then by Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
soon by Nogin and others, Lenin 
continued to insist he was speaking 
in the name of “the proletariat.” He 
was ultimately fortunate in finding 
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in Trotsky, after ten years of dis- 
agreement, an alter ego who could 
translate their jointly held ideas into 
action. 

As Stalin wrote some months aft- 
erward: “All the work of practical 
organization of the uprising was car- 
ried out under the direct leadership 
of Trotsky, chairman of the Petro- 
grad Soviet. It can be said with cer- 
tainty that, as regards the garrison’s 
rapid going-over to the Soviet and 
the skilful organization of the work 
of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, the Party is above all in- 
debted to Comrade Trotsky.” 

The Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee had made its preparations in 
the full view of everyone without en- 
countering any obstacles. “At the 
center of this work of mobilization,” 
wrote Bukharin, “was the Petrograd 
Soviet, which had tumultuously elect- 
ed Trotsky, the most brilliant tribune 
of the proletarian uprising, as its 
chairman.” 

Thus, in the early days of the Rev- 
olution, Stalin and Bukharin paid 
homage to the Petrograd Military 
Revolutionary Committee, once fa- 
mous but now forgotten. and also 
gave Trotsky his due. The legend of 
the “proletarian revolution” and the 
mythology of “October” were devel- 
oped later. 

In_ his candid moments, 
Lenin had no illusions about what 
had made the Revolution possible. 
Thus, he wrote: “The flames of revo- 
lution spread only because of the 
ignorance and terrible sufferings of 
Russia, because of all the conditions 
created by the war.” Similarly, 
Maxim Gorky declared: “The war 
gave power to the proletariat—gave 
it, because no one would say that 
the proletariat itself, by its own 
strength, took power into its hands.” 

By constantly stressing “the hor- 
rors of war,” Lenin was able to make 
masterly use of exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances: The peasant sol- 
diers no longer wished to fight and 
longed to divide up the land; the 
garrison in the capital preferred to 
follow the Bolsheviks rather than go 


more 


to the front; the ignorant masses 
were readily seduced by unrealizable 
promises. But in all this there was 
little trace of communism. 


HE Central Committee of the 

Party had cited four arguments 
to support its resolution calling for 
an armed uprising: (1) “the revolt 
in the German Fleet, a powerful ex- 
pression of the rise of the world so- 
cialist throughout Eu- 
rope”; (2) “the threat of a peace 
among the imperialists with the aim 
of strangling the revolution in Rus- 
sia”; (3) “the obvious intention of 


revolution 


the Russian bourgeoisie and of 
Kerensky & Co. to turn St. Petersburg 
over to the Germans”; (4) “the 
winning of a majority in the soviets 
by the party of the proletariat.” Each 
of these statements was false. 

In reality, the mutinies in the Ger- 
man Fleet indicated weariness and 
opposition to continuing the war, not 
a desire for world socialist revolu- 
tion. The “imperialists” were in no 
wise inclined to conclude a compro- 
mise peace in order to strangle the 
Russian Revolution. Kerensky clear- 
ly had no designs of the sort attrib- 
uted to him by Lenin and Trotsky: 
quite the contrary, in fact. All this is 
obvious. On the fourth point, some 
explanation is necessary. 

The Bolsheviks had—in September 
—won a majority in the soviets of 
Petrograd, Moscow and other cities. 
But the soviets had been gradually 
losing their spontaneously represen- 
tative character; besides, the Bolshe- 
vik majority represented sentiment 
for peace rather than communism. 
The noisy, boisterous extreme Left 
was crowding out democratic social- 
ists; in any case, both the Bolsheviks 
and their opponents had been “elect- 
ed” in an indescribably haphazard, 
arbitrary manner. The soviets had 
neither legal nor statutory existence; 
their members were elected more or 
less regularly by a show of hands by 
an uncertain number of voters, and 
no one could check the mandates. 
The reports of the sessions mention 
repeated challenges of the credentials 


of any speaker who chanced to dis 
please some enthusiastic faction. ]y 
those conditions, “the winning of ; 
majority” had little real meaning. 

When the Congress of Soviets of 
the North convened two weeks before 
the Bolshevik coup, the Central Ex. 
ecutive Committee of the Soviets. 
which was not yet Bolshevized ané 
had been elected in a relatively or. 
derly fashion, denounced it as “sum.; 
moned in disregard of all rules ...,5 
a meeting of delegates chosen hap. 
hazardly and arbitrarily.”” When the 
2nd All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
met after the coup, the Central Ex. 
ecutive Committee declared that it 
“regards the 2nd Congress as nul) 
and void, considers it a private meet- 
ing of Bolshevik delegates, and deems 
its decisions illegal and not bind- 
ing.” 

Zinovieyv and Kamenev were not} 
deceived by the fake majorities; pro-} 
testing against the Bolshevik Central] 
Committee decision on the insurrec: 
tion, they wrote: “It is said that (1) 
we have won over the majority of the’ 
people in Russia, (2) the majority of} 
the international proletariat is for us. 
Alas, neither of these is the case. ... 
We are certain, for example, that if 
the elections to the Constituent As-| 
sembly take place the majority of the| 
peasants will vote for the Socialis 
Revolutionaries.” Events proved them 
right. 

The Congress of Soviets of the 
North proclaimed in a_ resolution: 
“The Soviet Government will con- 
voke the Constituent Assembly on the| 
date set.” The Bolshevik radio de 
clared: “The [2nd] Congress o! 
Soviets sabotage the Constituent As 
sembly? A slander! . . . The Congres 
of Soviets will assure convocation o 
the Constituent Assembly and a 
immediate offer of peace.” 

The 2nd Congress of Soviets, in it: 
turn, issued a proclamation which 
stated: “The Soviet regime will pro 
pose an immediate democratic peact 
to all nations and an immediate 
armistice on all fronts. . . . It wil 
establish workers’ control of produc 
tion, will assure convocation of the 
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Constituent Assembly at the date set, 
... will guarantee to all the peoples 
which inhabit Russia the genuine 
right to determine their own fate.” 
Kamenev announced that, “in con- 


4 formity with the will of the Congress, 


its bureau has ordered abolition of 
the death penalty in the Army.” After 
this, Lenin won adoption of his de- 
crees on peace and the land question, 
which was all the easier since most 
of his Socialist opponents had left 
the hall. 


0 FURTHER compare Bolshevik 
ities and practice, we must 
take a retrospective glance at the po- 
litical views of Lenin and Trotsky, 
particularly Lenin’s celebrated “April 
theses,” which drew the line between 
his followers and the Socialist sup- 
porters of the democratic Provisional 
Government. 

“Russia is today the freest country 
in the world,” Lenin states in the 
theses. Not long after, he repeats in 
a pamphlet: “There is no country in 
the world today as free as Russia.” 
On the eve of the coup d’état, he still 
“We who have dozens of 
newspapers, freedom of assembly, a 
majority in the soviets, we . . . who 
are in the most privileged position in 
the world”—why should we wait any 
longer to seize power? 

Lenin recommends: “Abolition of 
the police, the Army, the bureaucracy. 
The salary of all officials, [who are 
to be] elected and subject to recall at 
all times, not to exceed the average 
wage of a good worker.” He also 
favors replacing the standing army 
by a people’s militia and establishing 
a new type of state “modeled on the 
Paris Commune.” He trusts only the 
soviets, without which “convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly is any- 
thing but assured and its success is 
impossible.” 

To the authority of the Govern- 
ment, Lenin counterpeses “the revo- 
lutionary dictatorship, that is, a re- 
gime based directly on revolutionary 
seizure [of power], on direct initia- 
tive from below, by the people, and 
not on a law promulgated by a cen- 


insists! 
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tralized governmental authority. .. . 
This regime is of the same type as 
the Paris Commune of 1871... . So 
long as the soviets exists, so long as 
they hold power, there exists in Rus- 
sia a state of the type of the Paris 
Commune.” 

However, “in order to become the 
[state] power, the politically con- 
scious workers must win a majority; 
unless one employs violence against 
the people, there is no other way. We 
are not Blanquists, favoring seizure 
of power by a minority.” In a “Letter 
on Tactics,” Lenin asserts that “real 
power in Petrograd belongs to the 
workers and soldiers; the new gov- 





INTUITION WAS SCIENCE 


LENIN: 


ernment uses no violence against 
them and cannot do so, for there is 
no police, no army separated from 
the nation, no all-powerful bureauc- 
racy above the people.” 

Lenin insists that the experience of 
the Paris Commune “has absolutely 
excluded Blanquism, absolutely guar- 
anteed the pure and simple, direct 
and unconditional domination of the 
majority.” He goes on to say: 
“Blanquism is the seizure of power 
by a minority, while the soviets . . . 
are from all evidence the direct and 
immediate organ of the majority of 
the people. Action aimed at strug- 
gling for influence within these so- 
viets cannot, can in no case turn off 


into the quagmire of Blanquism.” 

Lenin defends the necessity of the 
state—“only, in accordance with 
Marx and the experience of the Paris 
Commune, not the ordinary bourgeois 
parliamentary state, but a state with- 
out a standing army, without a police 
that is opposed to the people, without 
the body of officials placed above the 
people.” The soviets, Lenin writes, 
“do not ‘decree’. . . , must not decree 
any reform which is not absolutely 
ripe both in terms of economic real- 
ity and in the consciousness of the 


overwhelming majority of the 


people.” 

Yet, even then, Lenin contradicts 
himself by conceding “the numerical 
insignificance of the Russian prole- 
tariat, its lack of consciousness and 
organization.” At a time when his 
own party does not yet boast 100,000 
members, Lenin already sees it des- 
tined for political hegemony: “The 
dictatorship (that is, a regime based 
not on law but on the direct power 
of the armed populace) . . . consists 
of the Petrograd and other soviets.” 
He utterly repudiates “ordinary de- 
mocracy, which supported the domi- 
nation of the bourgeoisie by means 
of the old monarchial instruments: 
the administration, the police, the 
army, the bureaucracy.” 

In his pamphlet, Will the Bolshe- 
viks Retain State Power?, after his 
party has tripled its membership, 
Lenin writes with increased assur- 
ance: “After the Revolution of 1905, 
130,000 nobles administered Russia 
by using constant violence against 
150 million people. . . . Can it be that 
the 240,000 members of the Bolshe- 
vik party could not rule Russia in the 
interest of the poor and against the 
rich? These 240,000 already have at 
least a million sympathizers. . 
Thus, we are already in possession 
of a ‘state apparatus’ of a million 
people whose devotion to the socialist 
state is based on motives of a moral 
nature.” 

In State and Revolution, Lenin 
buttresses further, with copious quo- 
tations from Marx and Engels, his 
argument on the need to abolish the 
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police, the army and the bureauc- 


racy: “Once the majority of the peo- 
ple itself is repressing its oppressors, 
there is no longer any need for a 
special force of repression! In this 
sense, the state begins to wither 
away.” The Paris Commune adopted 
a most remarkable measure when it 
reduced the salary “of all officials to 
> “The 
parasite state” must be destroyed by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which represents a transition toward 
the complete abolition of the state. 


the level of a worker’s wages.’ 


Si" WERE Lenin’s doctrinal ideas 
which we must compare with 
subsequent Soviet realities. As re- 
gards the immediate problems of the 
day, Lenin’s solutions left nothing to 
desire in categorical simplicity. 
“Only” 


can put an end to “the horrors of 


the proletariat in power 


war,” maintains Lenin. “We want to 
remake the world. We want to end the 
world imperialist war.” How? “The 
Soviet Government will immediately 
propose a just peace to all the bellig- 
erent states and . . . will in all proba- 
bility obtain an immediate armistice 
followed by a swift peace.” Over and 
over, Lenin and Trotsky define this 
peace as “honorable,” without an- 
nexations or And if 
Germany should not agree to this 


indemnities. 


kind of peace? 
In an article, “Marxism and the 


. ” 
Insurrection, 


Lenin gives his an- 
swer: “If our peace offer is rejected 
and we do not obtain even an armis- 
tice. we will . . . put ourselves at the 
head of the military parties, . . . we 
will wage war in a truly revolutionary 
manner.” 

And Trotsky proclaims: “If there 
is a true dictatorship of revolution- 
ary democracy, if it proposes an hon- 
orable peace and this peace is re- 
jected, I tell you in the name. of our 
party and the proletarian masses who 
follow it that the armed workers of 
Petrograd and of all Russia will de- 
fend the the revolution 
against the armies of imperialism 


land of 


with a heroism never before seen in 
the history of Russia.” 


Lenin regards a German rejection 
as unlikely: “For a truly revolution- 
ary war Russia still has vast material 
and moral resources. Moreover, there 
are 99 chances in 100 that the Ger- 
mans will give us at least an armis- 
tice. And obtaining an armistice now 
means defeating the entire world.” 
But he also anticipates the worst: “If 
the least probable contingency comes 
to pass, that is, if none of the bellig- 
erents accept even an armistice, war 
will truly have been forced upon us 
and it will be for us a truly just, de- 
fensive war.” 

When Lenin presented his decree 
on peace to the 2nd Congress of 
Soviets, however, his language was 
more discreet: “Certainly we are go- 
ing to defend by every possible means 
our program of peace without annex- 
... We will 
refer it to the Constituent Assembly, 
which will have the power to decide 


ations or indemnities. 


definitely what conditions are accept- 
able and on what we cannot yield.” 
The decree authorized the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to “begin negotiations at 
once on a just and democratic peace.” 
Without delay, Trotsky sent all inter- 
ested foreign governments a “pro- 
posal of an armistice and a demo- 
cratic peace without annexations or 
indemnities, on the basis of the right 
of peoples to determine their own 
fate.” 

When the belligerents rejected the 
offer, Lenin forecast world revolu- 
tion: “No force on earth can prevent 
the Bolsheviks, if they do not yield 
to fear, from seizing power and main- 
taining it until the triumph of the 
world socialist revolution.” Trotsky 
was equally convinced: “We base all 
our hopes on the prospect that our 
revolution will unleash the European 
revolution. If the rebelling peoples 
of Europe do not crush imperialism. 
it is we who will be crushed—there 
is no doubt of it. Either the Russian 
Revolution will stir up a whirlwind 
in the West. or the capitalists of the 
world will strangle the Revolution.” 
In The Bogey of Civil War, Lenin re- 
peated: “The growth and the ir- 
resistibility of the world socialist 


revolution are beyond all doubt.” He 
foresaw “the victorious revolution of 
the socialist proletariat throughout 
the world.” 


OON AFTER his arrival in Petro. 
7 grad in April 1917, Lenin leveled 
charges at the Provisional Govern- 
ment: “It is already creating all sorts 
of obstacles. The date for conven- 
ing the Constituent Assembly has not 
even been set.” The Bolshevik party 
embraced the demand for a Constitu- 
ent Assembly at the same time that it 


_demanded power for the soviets. 


After the defeat of the July upris- 
ing, however, Lenin changed his mind 
and abandoned the slogan, “All 
power to the soviets.” Now he pre- 
ferred “All power to the working 
class led by the Bolshevik party.” In 
a word, he promoted the soviets 





LO 





when he thought he could gain a ma- | 


jority in them, but lost interest when 
the majority went against him. “What 
is at issue is not the soviets in gen- 
eral but the present soviets,” he 


stressed. “The present soviets have | 


collapsed; they are completely bank- 
rupt because they are dominated by 
the Socialist Revolutionary and Men- 
shevik parties.” 

The following month, however, he 
again changed his mind. At the end 
of August, his magazine demanded 
abolition of the death penalty, publi- 
cation of the secret treaties, and con- 
vocation of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. Lenin once more adopted his 
ald slogan: “All power to the soviets! 
Formation of a government of Social- 
ist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 
responsible to the soviets.” And 
again: “Convocation of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly at the date set, with no 
delay or even at an earlier date.” 

How did he then view the political 
scene? In The Bogey, he wrote: 
“Peaceful development of the Revo- 
lution would be possible and prob- 
able if all power were transferred to 
the soviets. Within the soviets. the 
parties’ struggle for power can de- 
velop peacefully provided that these 
soviets are fully democratic.” 
no contradiction be 


Lenin saw 
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tween giving power to the soviets and 
convening the Constituent Assembly. 
In a Letter to the Comrades, he re- 
buked Zinoviev and Kamenev: “Is it 
really so difficult to understand that 
if power is in the hands of the soviets 
the Constituent Assembly and its suc- 
cess are assured? That is what the 
Bolsheviks have repeated ad nauseam. 
_,. The convocation of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and the latter’s effec- 
tiveness depend on the soviets’ taking 
power; this is an old Bolshevik tru- 
ism.” 

Lenin even went so far as to write 
an article entitled, “How to Insure 
the Success of the Constituent Assem- 
bly” (September 28, 1917). In it, re- 
calling his previous statements, he 
advocated requisitioning the print- 
shops and stocks of paper, and es- 
tablishing a state monopoly of adver- 
tising. in order to print millions of 
copies of newspapers and pamphlets 
for distribution among the politically 
inert peasant population. The state 
would share the use of its facilities 
with any party or group of citizens 
that gathered a certain number of 
signatures: “this would be real free- 
dom of the press for everyone, and 
not for the rich.” 

Lenin directed other fine promises 
to the national minorities of Russia: 
“On the national question, the party 
of the proletariat will above all rec- 
ommend proclaiming and immedi- 
ately implementing the complete free- 
dom, for all the nations and all the 
peoples oppressed by Tsarism, an- 
nexed or kept by force within the 
Russian state, to secede from that 
state.” 

In Will the Bolsheviks Retain State 
Power?. Lenin held that “only” the 
proletariat would insure “the imme- 
diate and complete restoration of 
their freedom to Finland, the 
Ukraine. White Russia, the Moslems. 
ete.” And in The Tasks of the Revolu- 
tion, he said: “We owe it to ourselves 
to do justice at once to the Ukraini- 
ans and the Finns, to insure them, as 
well as all the non-Russian nationali- 
ties inhabiting this country, their 
complete freedom, including the free- 
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dom of secession; to apply the same 
principles to all of Armenia, to pledge 
its evacuation as well as that of the 
Turkish territories which we are oc- 
cupying, etc.” 

Finally, on the agrarian question, 
Lenin had changed his program sev- 
eral times, ultimately formulating the 
main point as follows in 1917: “We 
must demand the nationalization of 
all the land, that is, its transfer with 
full property rights to the central re- 
gime. . . . The disposition of the land, 
the fixing of local conditions of own- 
ership and use, must be completely 
and exclusively determined not by the 
bureaucracy and the [Government] 
functionaries, but by the local and 
regional soviets of peasants’ depu- 
ties.” Thus, Lenin renounced sociali- 
zation of agriculture in order to con- 
ciliate the peasants; he limited him- 
self to confiscating the big estates, 
while leaving it to the local peasants’ 
soviets to divide up the land, equip- 
ment stock; and deferred a 
until the Constituent 
Assembly convened. 

At the 2nd Congress of Soviets, 
there was evidently some criticism 


and 
final solution 


of Lenin’s land decree, since he was 
forced to say: “Voices are heard say- 
ing that this decree and this mandate 
were drafted by the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries. Well, what of it? What does 
it matter who drafted it? As a demo- 
cratic government, we cannot evade 
the decision made by the masses, even 
if it does not accord with our opin- 
ions. . . . Even if the peasants still 
follow the Socialist Revolutionaries, 
even if they give that party a major- 
ity in the Constituent Assembly, we 
will say: So be it.” 

On November 11, Lenin admitted 
in a speech to representatives of the 
garrison: “We are not carrying out 
the Bolshevik program; our agrarian 
program is taken from the peasants.” 
He even boasted, on another occa- 
sion, of this departure from Party 
doctrine: “The victorious Bolsheviks 
. .. copied word for word the Social- 
ist Revolutionaries’ electoral agrarian 
program.” For him, the essential 
thing was not loyalty to principles 


but the conquest and maintenance of 
power. 


| rege November 10 decree on 
the press, confirming the Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee’s sup- 
pression of opposition papers guilty 
of “poisoning” the minds and “dis- 
turbing the conscience of the masses,” 
nevertheless stipulated: “As soon as 
the new order is consolidated, all ad- 
ministrative pressure on the press will 
cease, and complete freedom of the 
press will be established within the 
framework of responsibility before 
the law, in accordance with the broad- 
est and most progressive legislation.” 

Eight days later, in the Executive 
Committee of the Soviets, Larin pro- 
posed abrogating Lenin’s decree: “The 
measures adopted against the press 
could be explained while the struggle 
was still under way, but today they 
must no longer be applied. The press 
must be free; we should demand only 
that it not incite to revolt.” 

Karelin, a Left Socialist Revolu- 
tionary, also protested: “Three weeks 
ago, the Bolsheviks demanded free- 
dom of the press. Their arguments 
now recall the viewpoint of the Union 
of the Russian People [the famous 
reactionary ‘Black Hundreds’] and 
the censors of the Tsarist regime— 
even in style, for the latter also spoke 
of poisoning the people.” 

Trotsky replied: “We must confis- 
cate the print-shops and stocks of 
paper and declare them social prop- 
erty. [Voice in the hall: ‘Bolshevik 
property!’] Yes, our aim is to make 
it social property. All groups can 
make use of the paper and print- 
shops, all soldiers and peasants. . . . 
You say that we demanded freedom 
of the press for Pravda. But at that 
time conditions were such that we 
demanded the minimum program. 
Now we want the maximum.” 

And Lenin backed Trotsky: “We 
declared in advance that we would 
suspend the bourgeois newspapers if 
we took power. To tolerate the exist- 
ence of these papers means ceasing to 
be socialist. He who says, ‘Liberate 
the bourgeois newspapers’ does not 





understand that we are moving at full 
speed toward socialism.” 

The Soviet Executive Committee 
approved the regime’s arbitrary meas- 
ures. Gorky’s Novaya Zhizn reported 
on November 18: “Voting in the mi- 
nority were the Left Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries and, from the Bolshevik 
fraction, Ryazanov and Lozovsky.” 
Although the Bolsheviks were bent 
on wiping out any possibility of non- 
conformist expression, their party 
membership was not yet fully tamed. 
Following the example of Ryazanov 
and Lozovsky, a group of prominent 
“Leninists” made a last attempt to 
resist the trend to dictatorship. 

The question of reaching an agree- 
ment among all Socialist parties on 
an interim coalition government, un- 
til the Constituent Assembly met, had 
been debated constantly in the Party 
despite the firm opposition of Lenin 
and Trotsky, who had only contempt 
for the “conciliators.” During a con- 
ference of the Petrograd Party or- 
ganization, Lenin declared flatly: “As 
for an understanding [of Socialist 
parties], . . . I cannot even speak of 
it seriously. Trotsky has long since 
said that an alliance is impossible. 
Trotsky understood this, and, since 
then, there has been no better Bolshe- 
vik.” 

Following the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which approved 
the measures against freedom of the 
press, the Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries had decided to withdraw their 
representatives from all the organs of 
Soviet rule, remaining on the Execu- 
tive Committee only as observers. 
Thereupon, several members of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and 
of the Bolshevik Central Committee 
also resigned. 

Explaining their resignation, No- 
gin, Rykov, Milyutin and Theodoro- 
vich published a statement on “the 
need to form a socialist government 
of all the soviet parties.” “We be- 
lieve,” the statement went on, “that 
apart from this road there is but one 
other: maintenance of a purely Bol- 
shevik government by means of po- 
litical terror. The Council of People’s 
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Commissars has taken the latter road. 
We neither can nor wish to follow 
it.” Ryazanov, Derbyshev, Arbuzov, 
Yurenev, Fedorov and Larin sub- 
scribed to the statement and also re- 
signed. Shlyapnikov joined them, but 
without resigning. Lunacharsky, cit- 
ing the bombardment of cathedrals 
and of the Kremlin in Moscow, had 
already withdrawn from the Govern- 
ment. “I cannot go on,” he wrote. 

The same day, November 17, 
Kamenev, Rykov, Milyutin, Zinoviev 
and Nogin resigned from the Party 
Central Committee, which had barred 
any compromise “on the question of 
forming a Soviet socialist government 
with the parties represented in the 
soviets.” Their statement deplored “a 
series of acts which prove clearly 
that [the controlling group of the 
Central Committee] has firmly de- 
cided not to tolerate the formation of 
a government of the soviet parties 
and that it wishes to defend at any 
price a purely Bolshevik government, 
without counting the victims in work- 
ers and soldiers that it might cost.” 

Thus, there were men among Len- 
in’s disciples at that time who real- 
ized that an exclusively Bolshevik 
government could endure only by 
“political terror” and “without count- 
ing the victims.” But they ran up 
against the unshakable will of Lenin 
and Trotsky, the two Party chiefs 
whose temperament imposed itself 
on the course of events and who took 
their own intuitions for science. Be- 
fore October, “only Lenin and Trot- 
sky were for the insurrection,” wroté 
John Reed in Ten Days That Shook 
the World, to which Lenin wrote a 
preface. After October, they were 
also alone, or virtually so, in their 
resolve to wield undivided power. 
Their intransigence ultimately won 
out. Those Bolsheviks who opposed 
them were forced to fall in line. 


Sent and Trotsky proved that, in 
a unique conjunction of circum- 
stances and at a certain moment in 
history, the Bolshevik party was able 
to seize power. “If we had not seized 
power in October,” Trotsky acknowl- 


edged, “we would never have gotten 
it.” According to Lenin, everything 
had hung “by a hair.” Next, the 
Party proved that it could in facet 
maintain itself in power by terror 
and without counting the victims. But 
that is all it proved. 

The Bolshevik Government kept 
only one of its promises: to publish 
the secret treaties between the Tsar. 
ist Government and the Western 
Allies. In all other respects, the Bol- 
sheviks did the opposite of what they 
had pledged. 

Immediately after the Revolution, 
Maxim Gorky, who had once been so 
close a friend of Lenin’s, expressed 
his indignation: “Lenin, Trotsky and 
their sympathizers have already been 
poisoned by power, as demonstrated 
by their shameful attitude toward 


freedom of speech, of the individual, | 


and that set of rights for whose 
triumph the democratic forces 
fought.” He described the Bolsheviks 
as “blind fanatics, conscienceless ad- 
venturers” and Bolshevism as “a na- 
tional calamity.” He also denounced 
“the emptiness of Lenin’s promises” 
and called the Soviet Government an 
“autocracy of savages.” 

In the last issues of his paper, 
which was soon banned like the rest 
of the non-Bolshevik press, Gorky did 
not spare Russia’s new masters: 
“Lenin and his associates feel they 
can commit any crime.” To the Len- 
inists, “the working class is what ore 
is to the metallurgist.” Before finally 
falling in line with the “Lenin- 
Trotsky despotism” out of sheer res- 
ignation, Gorky fearlessly attacked 
this government which “treats the 
Russian worker like kindling wood: 
It lights the wood to see if the Euro- 
pean revolution can be kindled in the 
Russian hearth.” 

But Lenin and Trotsky banked in 
vain on the world revolution. It was 
simple enough to demand an armis- 
tice and an “honorable” peace, but 
it proved impossible to obtain any- 
thing from the Germans but an ulti- 
matum and unacceptable peace terms. 
In the end. Lenin signed what he 


himself called a “shameful” and 
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LENIN’S IMMEDIATE HEIRS: STALIN, RYKOV, ZINOVIEV, BUKHARIN; 
THE LAST THREE WERE EXECUTED AS ‘TRAITORS’ IN THE THIRTIES 


The had 
against the death penalty in the 
Army. But they re-established it soon 
after abolishing it and then extended 
it to civilians as well. Since 1918, no 
other regime in any country has mur- 
dered so many political opponents, 


Communists come out 


with no legal safeguards and on the 
most arbitrary pretexts. 

The Communists had promised in 
Lenin’s words: “If the soviets take 
power, they will be able . . . to 
insure the peaceful development of 
the Revolution, the peaceful election 
of their representatives by the peo- 
ple, peaceful competition of the par- 
ties within the soviets, testing of the 
various parties’ programs, transfer 
of power from one party to another.” 
Instead, all the parties, all the pro- 
grams and even all opposition within 
the Bolshevik party were soon sup- 
pressed. 

The Communists had vowed to 
take the Paris Commune as their 
model. Yet, Lenin was to go so far as 
to coolly state in his 1921 pamphlet, 
On Taxes in Kind: “The place for 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution- 
aries, whether open or concealed, is 
in jail.” The following year, he 
threatened Socialists who criticized 
Policy: “The 


Mensheviks and Socialist Revolution- 


his New Economic 


aries who preach all that are aston- 
ished when we say that for such 
things we will shoot them.” And he 
went on: “Our tribunals must shoot 
those who publicly act as Menshe- 
viks. Otherwise, they would not be 
our tribunals, but God knows what.” 
Terror, at first a temporary expedi- 
ent, became a permanent system after 
words like these. 

The Communists were pledged to 
grant the non-Russian nationalities 
the right to determine their own fate, 
even to secede from Russia if they 
wished. But after encouraging sepa- 
ratism, the regime ultimately used 
the Red Army to keep the subject 
peoples from breaking away. The 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia and Tur- 
kestan, which had enjoyed relative 
freedom under the Tsar and had 
hoped for more from the Revolution, 
successively lost all chance of auton- 
omy, to say nothing of independence. 
It is painful to recall Lenin’s many 
promises in this regard, until the day 
when he finally repudiated them all: 
“The interests of socialism come be- 
fore the right of peoples to deter- 
mine their own fate.” 

The Communists had promised the 
land to the peasants, disavowed gen- 
eral expropriation, and “borrowed” 
the Socialist Revolutionaries’ plan for 
confiscating the great landed estates 
for the benefit of the poor peasants. 
Instead, they lost no time in requisi- 
tioning farm products and making 
an attempt at forced collectivization 
of agriculture which foreshadowed 
the horrors of Stalin’s mass collecti- 
vization in the 1930s. 

The Communists had pledged to 
abolish the police, standing army and 
bureaucracy with a view to the ulti- 
mate withering away and extinction 
of the state. Instead, they created a 
monstrous police, militarism and bu- 
reaucracy and the most totalitarian 
state conceivable. 

None of the early foes of Commu- 
nism even dimly imagined what the 
true face would be of the future soci- 
ety painted in such idealistic colors 
by the 
1917, 


revolutionaries of October 
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Y ONE of those accidents that are common enough in 
B the publishing world, though seldom referred to in 
literary discourse, my first acquaintance with Mark 
Harris was by way of an earlier version of the book 
that has now been published as Something About a Sol- 
dier (Macmillan, $3.00). It was then—more than two 
vears ago—called The Phases of Jacob, and the manu- 
script was sent me by the Macmillan Company, which 
sought my opinion as to “its merits and availability for 
publication by us.” I liked it so well that when, a few 
months later, I received from Knopf an advance copy of 
Bang the Drum Slowly, I read it eagerly. I liked it, too, 
and | reviewed it with enthusiasm in THE New LEADER 
for March 26, 1956. By that time I had read The South- 
paw, to which Bang the Drum Slowly is a sequel, and 
also Harris’s biography of Vachel Lindsay, City of Dis- 
content. Since then I have read his interesting but awk- 
ward first novel, Trumpet to the World, and his rather 
slight coda to the Henry Wiggen series, A Ticket for a 
Seamstitch (NL, February 25). So I come back to my 
starting point, but as something of an authority on Mark 
Harris. 

Something About a Soldier has been thoroughly 
worked over since I last saw it, and the labor that Harris 
and his editor have expended on it has made it a consid- 
erably better book, though it was good to begin with. As 
I observed in my review of Bang the Drum Slowly, Har- 
ris has a strong sympathy with nonconformists, such as 
Vachel Lindsay and that brash young pitcher, Henry 
Wiggen. (It is a notable irony that his three novels about 
the Great American Game are ail studies in dissent.) He 
is constitutionally suspicious of organized forms of re- 
bellion, but he is fond of come-outers. Something About a 
Soldier is a story of the pure, unself-conscious dissent 
of youthful innocence. It is also a story about the strange- 
ness and the importance of love. 

The soldier is Jacob Epstein. once Epp but then 
Epstein again, a preposterously brilliant. preposterously 
innocent boy of 17, who has enlisted in the Army in the 
middle of World War II. His Army career is a series of 
disasters, with some brighter interludes. but he scarcely 
notices because his mental development is proceeding at 
such a frenzied pace during the few months he spends in 
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Novels of Innocence by Mark Harris,» <> 


Margaret Creal and Andrew Lytle 


Miss C 
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“From 
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was raise 
uniform. He becomes an ardent Zionist, a belligeren} kept a st 
advocate—he is stationed in the South—of Negro equal} time the 
ity, a member of the Communist Political Association, ing his e} 
and a pacifist. There has been, I think, no better account} giving hi 
of the ferocity with which a youthful intelligence, ex-, rows ne: 
posed to new experiences, can plunge from cause to and strir 
cause. 
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his ears, 

But there are human beings as well as causes in Jacob’§ and her : 
world, and, fortunately for him, two of these human be up at th 
ings are capable of love and understanding. One of them) thinking 
Captain Dodd, understands Jacob and in a way love) drals, sc 
him; the other, Joleen, loves him and in a way under} English 
stands him. Dodd protects Jacob from the first, and im This i 
the end, by getting him a discharge on psychiatriq first par 
grounds, saves him either from a tragic conflict with Army desultor 
discipline or from the death in action that Dodd himsell) series o 
suffers. Joleen, who is the daughter of a local labor leader} Creal ke 
and works in the PX, is in some ways as innocent as\ when sh 
Jacob, but if he is uncommonly intelligent, she isf Tammy’ 
extraordinarily wise, and what Jacob learns from her} a spoile 
influences his life more deeply than all his causes put) dle class 
together. time, th 

While Dodd is protecting Jacob, he is initiating Joleen} the Ols: 
into the ways of physical love, to her satisfaction as well  Nicola’s 
as his, and out of affection as well as desire. The situation{ from stz 
could be treated with a cheap kind of irony, but Harris this affa 
portrays the complicated relationship with great tender-) girl cru 
ness. This is, indeed, a very tender novel, though it is at} Nicola’s 





times a comic and always an entertaining one. It is a book} life. an 
about love and death and the human condition, and many\, awaken 
long and solemn volumes have had less to say on thes tress of 
subjects. ness. 
Margaret Creal’s A Lesson in Love (Simon & Schuster} Andr 
$3.95) is also a novel about youth and innocence ané.| $3.95) 
of course, love, and it, too, goes deeper than a casual! highly 
reader might suppose. The setting is a Church of England } deserve 
school for girls in western Canada, a setting that has, at. to the 
the very least, the charm of novelty. Its heroine, Nicola} Take } 
James, is an orphan who has been brought up by her! Crowe 
grandfather, the retired Dean of the Pro-Cathedral of St | his fell 
Matthew. Nicola, at 16, is the enfant terrible of XJ is the 
Cuthbert’s, not only because she is irked by the austerity) scope « 
of her grandfather’s life and the decorum imposed by Whe 
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the school’s staff. but also because she has found that this 
is an easy way to win the popularity she craves. As the 
story begins. the approval of her schoolmates in general 
has suddenly become less important than the approval of 
a particular girl, Tammy Olson, who seems to her a para- 
gon of sophistication and poise, and the novel proceeds 
rris to explore the relationship between the two girls. 

} Miss Creal, whose first novel this is, writes with distinc- 


ey 





| tion, as the opening paragraph shows: 
; | “From his stone niche above the arched doorway, St. 
| Cuthbert supervised the comings and goings of the girls 
} in the school whose patron saint he was. His right hand 
was raised in benediction, while with his left hand he 
elliger kept a steadfast grip upon his pastoral staff. In winter- 
ro equal} time the snow blew in on him, burying his feet and frost- 
sociation! ing his episcopal garments, filling in his deep-set eyes and 
r account} viving him a blind. prophetic look. But every spring spar- 
ence, €I-; rows nested in his miter, and then his crown of straw 
cause to) and string gave him a rakish air. ‘Old Cuppy has hay in 
his ears,’ the girls said, and giggled. but the headmistress 
n Jacob's and her staff found the effect pleasing. They often glanced 
aman be up at the untidy head and sighed nostalgically. as if 
of them) thinking of other stone saints in niches in great cathe- 
‘ay love) drals, softly worn and mellowed by centuries of gentle 
y underg English weather.” 
, and in This is charming, and charming is the word for the 
ychiatriq first part of the book. which is organized in a rather 
ith Army desultory fashion and sometimes is little more than a 
| himself) series of sketches. Throughout all this, however. Miss 
or leader} Creal keeps a perceptive eye on Nicola and Tammy. and 
ocent a\ when she takes Nicola to Tammy’s summer home, and 
she is} Tammy’s sophistication is exposed as the selfishness of 
rom her} a spoiled child and the brashness of the prosperous mid- 
uses put) dle class, charm gives way to ruthless insight. At the same 
time, though she deals sardonically with the vulgarity of 
i Joleen} the Olsons, Miss Creal does not miss the poignancy of 
1 as well} Nicola’s disillusionment. She treats Nicola’s emotions 
situation { from start to finish with complete seriousness, and finds in 
it Harris) this affair, which could so easily be dismissed as a school- 
| tender-) girl crush, an instructive example of the course of love. 
n it is at} Nicola’s disillusionment becomes a turning point in her 
s a book} life. and this I can easily believe, though her subsequent 
nd many awakening to the virtues of her grandfather and the mis- 
on thesef tress of St. Cuthbert’s is described with excessive sweet- 
ness. 

Andrew Lytle’s The Velvet Horn (McDowell, Oblensky. 
nce and} $3.95) was published last August and received some 
a casual! highly favorable reviews, which, I have discovered. it 
Englané ) deserved. Mr. Lytle is old enough to have contributed 
t has, at) to the famous manifesto of the Southern agrarians. /’ll 
. Nicola} Take My Stand, published in 1930—Allen Tate, John 


| by her) Crowe Ransom and Robert Penn Warren were among 








Schuster. 





al of St} his fellow-contributors—and this is his fourth novel. It 
> of St] is the work of a bold and resourceful novelist. large in 
austerity } scope and ambitious in method. 





osed by 


When one untangles the story. it proves to be an ac- 
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count of the Cropleigh family of Tennessee from just be- 
fore the Civil War to 1880. When the parents were killed 
in a steamboat explosion, there were four boys, the old- 
est 19 and the youngest 10, and a girl of 6. We learn, as 
we follow the novel’s involutions, of the death of two of 
the brothers and the crippling of a third. We learn, too, 
of the little girl, Julia, brought up as a boy in a family 
of boys, loved to the point of incest by her brother Dun- 
can, seduced at 14 by Pete Legrand, and married for 19 
years to a cousin, Joe Cree. 

But it is a long time before we know all this. We begin 
in 1879, with Lucius Cree, son of Julia and (so far as he 
knows) Joe Cree, on the eve of his 18th birthday. He is 
engaged in a strange adventure with his Uncle Jack, who 
has a taste for whiskey, a philosophical mind, a gift of 
language, and a reputation as a water witch, a dowser. 
They are summoned back by the death of Lucius’s sup- 
posed father in an accident that may be—and, as we even- 
tually discover, is—suicide. There is a magnificent sec- 
tion on the wake for Captain Cree, and then Lucius, 
abruptly forced into manhood, begins his struggle with 
the past, which is progressively revealed to him, and for 
the future. 

This, too, is a novel about the end of innocence. but 
Lucius Cree, unlike Jacob Epstein and Nicola James. has 
to define his identity in relation to a family. (This is. of 
course, a reason why Mr. Lytle places his novel when 
and where he does.) The real story, as I have indicated, 
is the story of the family, and this the reader has to piece 
together with the kind of tenacity required by William 
Faulkner. Whether the author needs to demand as much 
effort as he does is a question—as, to be sure, it is with 
some of Faulkner’s novels—but, since the effort is re- 
warded, we give him the benefit of the doubt. Mr. Lytle 
has also permitted some of his characters, notably Jack 
Cropleigh, a kind of speech that cannot be accepted as 
realistic but may be justified by the poetic intensity it 
often achieves. I am doubtful about many of Jack’s 
speeches, although at their best they have an Elizabethan 
quality; more consistently successful are some of the long 
speeches in the vernacular. 

If The Velvet Horn has a fault, it is that the author tries 
too hard. (But this is a fault of some of Faulkner’s novels, 
too.) I mean merely that the reader becomes so conscious 
of the effort, of what Mr. Lytle is trying to do and how 
he is trying to do it, that he finds himself appreciating the 
doing instead of enjoying what is done. It is only at 
times, however, that technique becomes obtrusive. Long 
passages—again I cite the section on the wake—are so 
solid and so absorbing that one analyzes their technical 
brilliance only as one looks back on them. This is a rich 
novel, the work of a mature and uncommonly resourceful 
writer, one who is only slightly less gifted than those 
Southern contemporaries whose reputations have so far 
outdistanced his. I wish I could believe that it would be 
widely read. 





WRITERS and WRITING 
The Revolt in Budapest 


The Hungarian Revolution: A White Book. 


Ed. by Melvin J. Lasky. 
Praeger. 318 pp. $5.00. 


THe HUNGARIAN uprising has been 
hashed over so often during the past 
year, and all the expected political 
reactions have been expressed with 
such inevitability, that a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the events themselves 
is highly welcome. 

Such a résumé, in the tradition of 
streamlined contemporary journal- 
ism, has been provided by this “white 
book,” edited by Melvin J. Lasky, 
editor of Der Monat in Berlin. This 
book, assembled rapidly in order to 
satisfy the passionate interest aroused 
by this heroic tragedy, makes a dili- 
gent attempt to encompass the dra- 
matic events of the last week of Octo- 
ber and the first week of November 
1956, on the basis of an immense 
variety of news reports, radio broad- 
casts and post-facto summaries, all to 
a large extent based on eye-witness 
accounts. 

A large book, handsomely printed 
and illustrated, it is more vivid read- 
ing than anything comparable on the 
subject. including the celebrated UN 
report. The wealth of the material 
makes for a useful reference work. 
which will 
doubtless use as their starting-point. 
And vet. 
probing the ultimate political mean- 
ings of the Hungarian tragedy. any 


many future scholars 


for the serious historian 


compilation of this kind raises as 
many questions as it answers. 

At first sight, the attraction of the 
round-up might seem to be the spon- 
taneity of a direct and elemental re- 
itself by the 

“immediate” 


action to life actual 


participants—an and 
unadorned expression in some sense 
of the 


variety of the excerpts, coming as 


“real” event. But the very 
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they do from random, individual 
sources, somehow allows the events 
to slip through the crevices of the 
compilation. For what is it that “hap- 
pens” when it happens? To be sure, 
an accurate enough account can be 
made by eye-witnesses of people kill- 
ing each other with guns, bombs, 
etc. But politics is more than the 
tally-sheet of a shambles. It is essen- 
tially an analysis of the interplay of 
social interests, and as such trans- 
ports us instantly beyond the impres- 
sions of the retina into what is at the 
very least a realm of deduction if 
not of downright metaphysics. 

Here, a compilation like this falls 
at once between two stools: It is not, 
on the one hand, an exhaustive rec- 
ord of all the data that presumably 
could have been assembled; nor is it, 
on the other, a systematic exposition 
and analysis of such data. Indeed, 
despite the praiseworthy zeal of its 
editor, it is—viewed from the van- 
tage-point of whatever the “event” 
was—already much 
over, selected and arranged. As a 
it must bear the 
defect of all “spontaneous” accounts 


very worked 


whole, therefore, 
—their fragmentariness. 

In the case of the Hungarian up- 
rising, this inchoate quality is all the 
more perplexing because of a politi- 
cal ambiguity that seems to an out- 
sider to smother the rationale of the 
movement and reduce the unprece- 
dented courage of its participants to 
a sort of basic incoherence. 

For what can we say of a national 
uprising that demanded—from the 
Soviet Union—a return to Leninism? 
How can we explain the fact that 
almost the sole 


the central. indeed 
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leadership seemed to be incarnate in 
the figure of Imre Nagy, himself a 
perfectly orthodox figure of the Com. 
munist party apparatus? Or that, at 
a moment when passions burst into 
flame against an obviously detested , 
foreign power, no formulated de. 
mands charged the Soviet Union as 
such with anything but the mistakes. 
misdeeds and villainies of a few 
individuals? 

One is reminded of a threadbare 
device of the Stalinist myth-makers: 
maintaining the basic structure in-| 
tact while deflecting all resentment! 
and hatred against a handful of| 
scapegoats. Point 2, for instance, of | 
the Seven Demands of the Writers’ 
Association on October 23, which 
helped kindle the flare-up, reads: “We 
want true and sincere friendship with 
our allies—the USSR and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. This can only be 
realized on the basis of Leninist prin- 
ciples.” This is later reconciled— 
of course, no intellectual 
contradiction—with the ferocious 
hatred of the more repulsive appara: | 
tus figures like Rakosi, Gerd, etc., to 
say nothing of the actual instrument 
of repression, the AVH. 

It is evident—that is, grosso modo 
likely—that 
strands. or two basic needs, in the 
uprising: national reaction and Party 
revolt. On the basis of the accounts 
published. it seems extremely difficult 





there is. 


there were two main 


to disentangle the two. since either 
pseudo-Communists were in_ reality 
motivated by nationalist bitterness or 
genuine, though schismatic, Commu- 
nists were merely making use of n@ 
tionalist motifs to attract the masses. 

It is just this primordial ambiguity 
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that is clarified least of all by eye- 
witness accounts. For what do the 
eves alone see? We all know that 
everything seen by Alexander the 
Great was also seen by the charger 
that bore him. The confusion inher- 
ent in this kind of kaleidoscopic rec- 
ord is further compounded in the 
case of Hungary by the warping fac- 
tor present in all accounts, due to the 
variety of apologetic targets. In this 
way, presumably genuine Socialists 
appealed to foreign Socialist opinion 
by reassurances as to the genuineness 
of their socialist feeling, while bour- 
geios opinion for its part was re- 
assured that it was the Hungarian 
national spirit, independent of or 
hostile to socialism, that was venting 
itself against a foreign oppressor. 

For surely this is the oddest and 
most contradictory element in the 
uprising—that nearly all demands 
actually expressed took this “sin- 
cere,” apologetic line of Marxist ref- 
erence. Many of the reporters quoted 
thought this was just a clever tacti- 
cal disguise. But if it was, whom were 
the insurrectionists trying to bam- 
boozle? The Kremlin? If so, they 
must have been of a truly paralyzing 
naiveté. (If, on the other hand, they 
had to adopt Leninist disguise in or- 
der to entice otherwise unsympa- 
thetic masses, that would be a most 
disconcerting testimonial to the eff- 
cacy—despite everything—of Soviet 
indoctrination. ) 

Contemplating this blood-bath with 
the facile wisdom of hindsight, it may 
be hazarded that it might have been 
this failure to attack the Soviet Un- 
ion root and branch that enabled the 
Kremlin to develop any propaganda 
line at all. Put inversely, it may have 
been this inherent contradiction in 
the situation of the insurrectionists 
that—apart from Soviet material 


) power—doomed the movement. For 


if the insurrectionists claimed to be 
orthodox Leninists, professing an 
earnest desire to remain on friendly 
terms with the socialist fatherland, 
how could they wrest the intellectual 
initiative from the Kremlin, for a 
whole generation the repository of 
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Leninist tradition, doctrine and 
pathos? Simply accusing Rakosi and 
Geré of bestiality reduces the ideolo- 
gical element to zero. What, then, is 
there to rally around? National dis- 
tress and embitterment? But that 
meant that the slogans actually ex- 
pressed became in fact dishonest, 
and in the event confusing. 

This inescapable “internal contra- 
diction” made it impossible to create 
a body of original, coherent and mag- 
netic ideas around which the move- 
ment, undoubtedly began 
spontaneously, could rally. It pro- 
vides us, in fact, with another in- 
stance of the dilemma facing all Len- 
inist parties from the point of view 
of agitation. If all factions in a move- 
ment claim the identical heritage, the 
odds would seem to be on the side 
of the regime in power. 

Only a few accounts in this book 
sufficiently highlight another quirk 
in the intellectual background of this 
pathetically abortive movement: the 
curious fact that in the actual on-the- 
spot improvisations of the rebels 
there was a definite overtone of the 
Russian revolutionary tradition itself. 
Or rather—this is the baffling irony 
of it all—of the official Stalinist 
myths about 1917 and 1905. That is 
to say, the young boys and girls who 
smashed themselves against Soviet 
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armor were attempting to put into 
effect something they had been taught 
in Stalinist-inspired history courses. 
A macabre illustration of life’s debt 
to art. 

This theme—arresting in its dislo- 
cation of historical continuity—was 
adequately commented on, to my 
knowledge, chiefly in the Neue Ziir- 
cher Zeitung, a paper rather skimp- 
ily represented in this collection, 
which relies heavily on publications 
in English. 

Comment on the behavior of the 
Kremlin itself seems superfluous; 
essentially it did no more than dem- 
onstrate once again that it is very far 
from having attained the flexibility 
that might have enabled it to cope 
effectively with the unforeseen. Con- 
versely, it was the Kremlin’s rigidity 
that provoked the crisis in the first 
place, and simultaneously prevented 
any foresight. 

On the other hand, if there is any 
comfort to be drawn from this disas- 
ter, it may be just this development 
of spontaneous dissidence within the 
Soviet framework, so that even un- 
der the vast pressure of the appara- 
tus it may be possible to extract some 
of the fruitful elements in the social- 
ist tradition—even under the Com- 
munist party—and through them dis- 
cover the seeds of change. 





A Manageable Classic 


Aubrey’s Brief Lives. 
Ed. by Oliver Lawson Dick. 
Michigan. 324 pp. $5.95. 


JoHNn AuBREY (1626-1697) was 
one of the most delightful eccentrics 
who ever flourished in a country 
which has been most lavish with this 
breed. The son of a wealthy Wiltshire 
gentleman, he was schooled at Trinity 
College, Oxford, until his most happy 
career there was interrupted first by 
the Civil Wars, later by an attack of 
smallpox which caused his final re- 
moval. He languished in the country, 
regretting the college which he seems 
to have enjoyed to an unusual degree, 


Reviewed by Barbara Guest 
Poet, critic; contributor, 
“Partisan Review,” 
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and, upon his father’s death, came 
into an inheritance surprisingly 
diminished in money but still rich in 
lands. He thus set about to sell off 
his properties and to devote the rest 
of his life to his peculiar strain of 
intellect, which caused him first “to 
pocket 
bookes, philosophical and antiquar- 
ian remarques.” He was a true anti- 
quarian whose book on the history 
of Wiltshire, never completed, was to 
contain treatises on air, minerals, 


enter into memorandum 
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birds, flowers and all natural founts 
burgeoning in that county. Finally, 
his monies and lands squandered and 
filched, his reputation perilous, he 
settled down to the obsequious life of 
one dependent on patronage, relatives 
and drink. 

Yet he never lost his curiosity con- 
cerning the nooks and crannies of 
the world, whether it be man, philos- 
ophy or natural history. And he did 
manage to compile a most robust. 
inquisitive, singular account of the 
lives of courtiers, landowners, physi- 
cians, philosophers, political servants 
and heirs of great families who lived 
in that extraordinary age extending 
from the Elizabethans through the 
Restoration. More personal and less 
reliable than Pepys, and (we can 
guess) more prejudiced than Dr. 
Johnson, his Brief Lives remains a 
special contribution to both literature 
and history. 

Where, for instance, would one 
learn that Sir Walter Raleigh “tooke 
a pipe of Tobacco a little before he 
went to the scaffold which some for- 
mall persons were scandalised at, but 
I thinke "twas well and properly 
donne, to settle his spirits’? Or of 
William Prynne, whose ears Puritans 
have long mourned, that they “were 
not quite cutt off, only the upper 
part, his tippes were visible”? 

Aubrey stood up to his neck in a 
world of great men, and those who 
had died before his time were still 
visible to him in his rarefied imagi- 
nation. His Lives contains descrip- 
tions pragmatic and physical, such 
as: 

“Sir John Denham was unpolished 
with the smallpox, otherwise a fine 
complexion. He was of the tallest, 
but a little curvetting at his shoulders, 
not very robust. His haire was but 
thin and flaxen with a moist curle. 
His gate was slow and was rather a 
Stalking (he had long legges). His 
Eie was kind of light goose-gray, not 
big; but it had a strange Piercingness, 
not as to shining and glory, but (like 
a Momus) when he conversed with 
you he look’t 
thoughts.” 


into your very 


And of the physician, William 
Harvey: “He did delight to be in the 
darke, and told me he could then 
best contemplate. He had a house 
heretofore at Combe, in Surrey, a 
good aire and prospect, where he had 
Caves made in the Earth in which in 
Summer time he delighted to medi- 
tate.” 

If there was an odd piece of news 
floating about of the cares and sur- 
ceases of his acquaintances, whether 
of wenching or drinking, gathering 
pounds or horns, John Aubrey was 
sure to hear of it and set it down. 

This edition of Brief Lives, edited 
by Oliver Lawson Dick, was printed 
in England in 1949 and now for the 
first time reprinted here. Edmund 
Wilson has given us a two-page fore- 
word which announces that John 
Aubrey “becomes, with Mr. Lawson 
Dick’s edition, an unmistakable and 
a manageable classic.” 

Without disparaging the editor- 
ship of Mr. Dick, one must take up 
this statement of Mr. Wilson’s. Al- 
though neither he nor Mr. Dick 
mentions the editorship of the great 
two-volume 1898 edition of Brief 
Lives, scholars and those who for 
reasons best known to themselves 
have made it their concern to sample 
the rarities of literature have long 
since reached Mr. Wilson’s conclu- 
sion about Aubrey’s unmistakable 
value. (Not to mention those anony- 
mous scholars who, the book’s dust 
jacket tells us, “have known” Au- 
brey’s Lives and “looted them for 
centuries.”) And since 1939, with the 
publication, in England to be sure, of 
Mr. John Collier’s selective edition 
(briefest of Brief Lives, it is true) 
with its intelligent and witty preface. 
some of Aubrey’s work has been 
available. Finally, Mr. Anthony Pow- 
ell produced an intensive and bril- 
liant biography, John Aubrey and 
His Friends, followed by his own 
edition of Brief Lives. Of none of 
these publications does Mr. Dick 
make note. Mr. Dick tells us that he 
has gone only to primary sources. 
such as those resting in the Bodleian 


Library at Oxford and the British 


Museum. This constructs an excel. 
lent case for his scholarship, but he 
has deprived us of comparisons while 


adding to the authority he and Mr,{) 


Wilson assume. It may very well be 
true that this is the most definitive 
edition and thus throws the weights 
in the full balance of the Lives be. 
coming a classic; yet others have 
preceded Mr. Dick, and if he consid. 
ers theirs landscaping to his farming, 
it may still be contended that the 
1898 edition for a time sufficed and 
the other two in their differing ways 
were admirable. If there is a dis. 
agreement of texts — specifically of 
the 1898 edition—why did not Mr. 
Dick from his vantage point it out? 

What Mr. Dick has given us is an 
excellent reference book, readily got 
up in good print—with the exception 
of his introductory biography of 
Aubrey, which, cohesive and thought. 
ful as it is, deserves better than such 
small type—and now available to all. 
Of course, there are always those of 
us who regret the intimacy of Mr. 
Collier’s small volume with its re- 
markable woodcuts, somehow closer 
in temper to the personality of John 
Aubrey, or the propinquity to his 
subject which we find finely traced 
within the craftsmanship of Mr. 
Powell; but we are not scholars. We 
are eccentric, not academic, and re 
gret even that Mr. Dick has chosen 
to preface each account of Aubrey's 
subjects with a short biography giv- 
ing us what we can only suppose is 
the “real truth,” as opposed to 
Aubrey’s “liberties.” He should have 
realized that the organized and the 
unorganized demand a different se 
of sensibilities, particularly on 4 
single page. Yet how handy for the 
student and the professor, this large, 
sturdy volume, now authoritatively 
weighed. Indeed. we owe much to 
Mr. Dick for making out of John 


“ 


Aubrey’s irresistible credulities “| 


manageable classic.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HOOK 


In his article on “Marx, Dewey and Lincoln” 
(NL, October 21), Sidney Hook quotes Dewey 
as saying that instrumentalism means that know- 
ing is “literally something we do.” I don’t quite 
understand. If two people know the same thing, 
is there some action that both are doing? 
Practically everybody knows that Eisenhower 
is the President. Does this imply that there 
is something, some single thing, that they’re 
all doing? What? 

Another interpretation might be that any- 
body who knows something is doing something 
or other. This is so empty that there would be 
no point in saying it. 
Washington, D.C. 


ALGERIA 


Sal Tas (“Another Fall in France,” NL, 
October 14) has entirely misconstrued Jacques 
Soustelle’s actions and motives, both past and 
present, in regard to Algeria. To begin with, 
as Governor-General of Algeria, appointed by 
and subject to the Minister of Interior, his 
powers were far inferior to those of M. 
Lacoste, who is Resident Minister and as such 
a member of the French Cabinet himself. 

Tas has apparently forgotten that sandwiched 
in between Soustelle and Lacoste was General 
Catroux, and that it was against him the 
Algerian French demonstrated in the belief 
that he was favorable to the give-away of 
Algeria. These demonstrations obliged Guy 
Mollet to hastily replace Catroux with Lacoste. 
However, Lacoste, probably remembering how 
hamstrung Soustelle had been, asked for and 
received greatly enhanced powers. 

As for Tas’s absurd comparison of my friend 
Soustelle with Governor Faubus of Arkansas, 
let me offer a few facts: In June 1955, when 
I was in Algiers, Soustelle told me that “some 
of the worst enemies of France in Algiers” 
were Frenchmen, but that despite them he 
would continue in his struggle to bring about 
the changes he considered indispensable. Al- 
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gerians of European stock told me that Soustelle 
was not the man for the job, meaning the 
task of “holding down” the Moslem popula- 
tion. The extraordinary truth of the matter is 
that in the course of one brief year Soustelle 
succeeded in gaining the immense majority of 
the non-Moslem population to his way of 
thinking, and not the other way around, as 
Tas would have us believe. 

Jacques Soustelle’s ideas for economic and 
social reform, embodied in the “Soustelle Plan,” 
are known to all. On the political side, he 
would prefer complete integration of Algeria 
with metropolitan France, department by de- 
partment, which would mean the abolition of 
the Governor-Generalship and all the special 
laws covering Algeria. This would naturally 
result in the elimination of the double college 
of voting and any other inequalities that may 
persist. I don’t know whether integration is 
feasible at present, and have no wish to discuss 
it here. 

However, I do know that, until world con- 
ditions have changed radically, France must 
remain in Algeria. This, I contend, is in the 
best interests of Algeria and France, and is 
also in the best interests of peace and the 
liberty and prosperity of the Western world. 

The Algerian rebels are losing ground steadily, 
as Tas admits, and will make a desperate 
attempt at a comeback through the UN. Last 
February, the rebel representative in New 
York sat as a member of the Syrian delegation. 
This year he will probably sit with the 
Tunisians or Moroccans. Who is he trying to 
bamboozle by this sudden “reasonableness”? 
The Arabs are constantly declaring that all 
Arabs constitute “one nation.” Egyptian arms 
are going to Tunisia and Egyptian school 
teachers to Morocco. Back of the Egyptians, 
and of those same Syrians with whom the 
rebel Arab Algerian sat, is Soviet Russia. Are 
we going to assist now, by our soft-headedness, 
in throwing the choicest land in North Africa, 
with its great promise of Saharan oil, into the 
waiting arms of Russia? 
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How does a nation know what it thinks? About 
elections, about the Middle East, about Little Rock 
and Sputnik and what its government did last week. 
How does it make up its mind? 

In lots of ways, old and new. It goes to schools 
| and colleges and meetings; it reads papers and mag- 
azines and books; it follows the news on radio and 
TV; it talks and argues with family and friends. 

For first a nation has to KNOW about such things 
and many more, large and small, close and far away. 
That enough of its citizens will want to know, that 
it is their RIGHT to know—this is one of the basic 
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assumptions of democracy. It always has been one 
of the basic assumptions of democracy. 

It has also been one of the basic assumptions of 
TIME’s editors, writers and researchers, as they pur- 
sue, week after week, their great assignment: to 
help you know the news. 

Do they get full marks as they carry out that 
task? Throughout the world, wherever men may read 
freely, more than two and a half million families fol- 
low TIME each week of the year. 


Read TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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can mean the difference between life 
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Division of the American Cancer Soc 
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